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In the practice gymnasium at Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Kans., there are six Porter 226B Ceiling- 
Suspended-and-Braced basketball backstops and four 
Porter 219B Wall Fold-Up backstops. 


KANSA 


CA 
FOR "PORTER" 


at leading gyms from coast-to-coast 
the choice is Porter 


Whether it’s backstops for basketball or 
apparatus for gymnastics, Porter is the 
dependable source. For years Porter has 
supplied the nation’s leading schools, uni- 
versities, clubs and communities. And it’s 
not surprising! Nearly a century of qual- 
ity manufacturing skill is coupled with 
the successful solution of countless plan- CONSULT OUR ENGINEERS 
ning and installation problems for insti- If you are equipping an existing build- 
tutions large and small. This vast experi- ® 
ence puts the stamp of reliability on obligation. Write today. Years of ex- 
Porter. Why not consult our engineers 
concerning your problems? No obliga- 

tion. And you will find Porter's people 

are pleasant to do business with. 


. 
THE J. E. PO RT id M4 CORPORATION Ottawa, Illinois 


Manufacturers of Gymnasium, Playground and Swimming Pool Equipment 


The gymnasium and field house at Kansas State Col- 
lege are an impressive unit on the campus at Man- 
hattan, Kansas, Porter backstops provide sturdy and 
attractive facilities for students’ use. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 664 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Phone: SUperior 7-7262 NEW YORK OFFICE: 11 W. 42nd St. New York 18, Phone: LOngacre 3-1342 
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NEW STYLES... 


O 


Send the new catalog to me and the following information 


PROBLEM 


1. Group Control: A class uniformly 
clothed in gym suits responds as a group 
and discipline is no problem. 


Hygiene: Periodic laundering can be 
enforced with uniform apparel as a 
basis for comparison. 


Harmony: No clothing distractions meet 
the eye when uniform gym suits are worn 
by the entire class. 


Group Spirit: Uniform gym suits elimi- 
nate dress competition, diminish inferior 
feelings, heighten morale. 


Performance: Pride in the group is 
more apparent, and enthusiasm and effi- 
ciency are greater in the individual when 
the group is uniformly dressed. 


, ‘Why Gym Suit Uniformity.’ 


(0 Thru local dealers 


We expect to: 


. NEW CATALOG IN FULL KODACHROME COLOR... 


What will bring enthusiasm for your Gym Classes? 

For one thing, styled gymwear will help. In MOORE Gymwear your 
girls know they look smart. With a “‘liked-to-be-seen-in™ feeling their 
interest is up... and they uci and react more readily as a group. Your 
training gets “home.” 

And there are other factors too—in fact: 10 basic problems for which 
there is One Practical Answer. It’s told for you here... and in more 
complete detail in the folder, "Why Gymsuit Uniformity.’ It’s free 
write for your copy. 


Modesty Control: Uniform gym wear 
meets all requirements for gym, field 
and public demonstrations. 


Adaptability: Uniform gym wear meets 
the requirements of all sports, indoors or 
out, as well as serving as uniforms in 
competitive meets. 


Prestige: A regulation gym suit pro- 
gram reflects the good taste, efficiency, 
and judgment of the school administra- 
tion and the Phys. Ed. Department. 


Reputation: The reputation of the 
school operating on a modern, up-to- 
date basis is maintained through the use 
of uniform gym wear. 


Economy: Selection of o long-wearing, 
practical, uniform gym suit means the 
best possible quality for money to be 
spent, giving protection against high 
costs to students and parents. 


WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


We buy our gym suits: 


Direct from manufacturer 


(] Change from present style used 


Send us the MOORE Order Blank. We ore interested in: () Consider uniform gym suits for first time 


Approximate number of girls in our gym classes___._ 


Send us ao sample MOORE: 


contact your nearest MOORE office and warehouse in Chicago, New York or Los Angeles 


E.R. MOORE CO. | MOORE OF CALIFORNIA 


932 W. Dakin St., Chicago 13, lil. Phone GRaceland 7-3600 1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 57, Calif. 
25-34 Jackson Ave., Long Island City 1, N. Y. Phone RAvenswood 9-7155 Phone DUnkirk 7-3205 
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From Coast to Coast 
Coaches Praise «-NewTing Plan 
for Athlete’s Foot Control 


FROM KANSAS — "It was more effective 


than anything else we used.” 


FROM KENTUCKY — "Ting is the only 
remedy I've found to date!” 


FROM NEW YORK— to apply... 


quick acting ... doesn't cause irritation.” 


Ting is different. It combines the bet- 
ter contact of a cream with the drying, 
deodorizing quality of a powder. Easy 
to use, it does an amazing 2-way job. 


Ting kills specific types of Athlete’s 
Foot fungi on 60 second contact. 


Ting dries to powder that stays on the 
job deodorizing, soothing, germicidal. 


3. Ting is yreaseless, stainless — never 
messy ! 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS ONLY 69¢ 


. . also available in new $1.10 economy size. 


FROM ANY 
BEST SCHOOL 


When you buy school towels 


ANGLE...YOUR 


TOWEL 


it’s more than initial cost 


BUY! 


that counts. And, with McArthur Super-Gym and Super- 


October 4-6 
National Conference on Physical Education for 
College Men and Women, Washington, D. C. 

October 16 
National Olympic Day. 

October 22-23 
Annual meeting, NEA Committee on Inter- 
national Relations, Washington, D.C. 

October 24 
United Nations Day 

November 7-13 
American Education Week. 

November 11-13 
Leadership Conference, NEA Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

November 12-14 
Annual Conference, Eastern Association for 
Physical Education of College Women, The 
Inn, Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 

December 10 
Human Rights Day 

December 28-30 
College Physical Education Association Con- 
vention, Hotel New Yorker, New York City. 


1955 

February 6-10 
National Sporting Goods Association Conven 
tion and Show, Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 

March 24-26 
Third National Convention, National Science 
Teachers Association, NEA, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

March 30-April 1 
Midwest District Convention, Neil House, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

March 30-April 2 
Central District Convention, St. Paul, Minne 
sota. 

April 11-15 
Southern District Convention, Hotel Mayo, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Turk Towels, you'll get the extras of service and perform- 
ance in the field that add up to true quality and economy. 
These famous tewels are made better—to last longer— 
they're good for 350 to 500 launderings and uses! Write 
for complete information—check from every angle—you'll 
do better with MeArthur. 


GEO. M A T U it BARABOO, WIS. 


New York State Representative: Vern Volland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 21, N.Y. 


April 13-15 
Northwest District Convention, Lewiston, Idaho 
April 15-17 
Annual Meeting, Midwest Association for Phy- 
sical Education of College Women, Turkey Run 
State Park, Marshall, Indiana. 
April 17-21 
Eastern District Convention, Hotel 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
April 20-23 
Southwest District Convention, Las Cruces, New 
Mexico. 
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1954-1955 
EDITION 


n indispensable reference 
in curricular planning 


suggestions for diverse use in the class- 
room. Other features include a special 
section devoted to the instruments of the 


Here’s a functional and easy-to- 
use record catalog, listing over 1000 
recordings, and designed with the class- 
room teacher specifically in mind. It 
comprises a wealth of material for cur- 
ricular use in music, social studies, 
language arts and other studies, and is 
carefully organized for convenient refer- 
ence and abundant information. 


Especially helpful is the Red Seal section 
of more than 700 listings, each anno- 
tated for grade and activity, and with 


orchestra—a Budget Library for pro- 
gressive purchase of school records— 
helpful tips on the care and storage 
of records. 


Educators will be especially gratified to 
know that all material included in this 
catalog is in immediate supply, and avail- 
able from authorized RCA Victor Dealers. 


RCA VICTOR 
Educational 
Record Catalog 


OVER 110 PAGES — MORE 
THAN 1000 LISTINGS OF ALL 
SPEEDS—ALL RECORDINGS 
IN IMMEDIATE SUPPLY 


EDUCATIONAL RECORDS 
OF ALL TYPES 
® Rhythms, Listening, and Sing- 
ing Programs 
® Folk Dances 


® Language Courses 


RED SEAL RECORDS 
CHOSEN FROM 
**MUSIC AMERICA LOVES BEST” 


® Annotated for easy selection 
and effective correlation with 
music and other subject areas. 


CHILDREN’S RECORDS FROM 
THE “LITTLE NIPPER’’ SERIES 


® A selected list, graded for 
appropriate utilization of song 
and story. 


COMPLETE PRICE INFORMATION 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


Send for your copy today 
Mail me a copy of the new RCA Victor 
PRICE TEN CENTS Educational Record Catalog. Enclosed is 
10 cents to cover cost of mailing 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICES CAMDEN, N. J. 


ADDRESS. 
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HEALTH FOR 
EFFECTIVE LIVING 


EDWARD B. JOHNS 
WILFRED C. SUTTON 


University of California 
Los Angeles 


and 


LLOYD E. WEBSTER 


Los Angeles County Schools 


490 pages $4.75 


This practical new text aims to 
assist teachers and students in 
achieving the fundamental pur- 
pose of health education today 
. .the improvement of health 
behavior for more effective 
living. The authors depart from 
the traditional dichotomy of 
personal and community health, 
believing that personal, family, 
and community health interact 
as the individual makes his life 
adjustments. Emphasis is on 
intelligent action rather than on 
memorization of facts. 


Here is a book which challenges 
the student to improve his own 
health, that of his family and 
his community through in- 
creased understanding and posi- 
tive, wholesome attitudes and 
practices. 


Send for a copy on approval 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


AUTHORS 


@ Marion L. Crawley, athletic director for 
the Public Schools, Lafayette, Ind., 
writes from many years’ experience in 
high school coaching. He has served as 
Chairman of several committees of the 
Indiana AHPER. 


@ Dr. Henry O. Dresser, Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge 3, is Associate 
Professor of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation and Area Adviser in Recreation. 
He is author of Recreation Education. 


@ Elizabeth S. Force is author, lecturer, and 
former teacher of family relationships. 
One of her articles, “What Teen-Agers 
Want To Know About Sex and Mar- 
riage,” is being printed in ten inter- 
national editions of Reader’s Digest. She 
resides 113 Hooper Av., Toms River, N.J. 


@ Elliott E. Hasan is Director of Athletics 
at Hyde Park High School in Chicago. 


@ Dr. James G. Mason, former chairman of 
the Physical Education Department at 
Baylor University, Waco, Texas, joined 
the physical education staff at Univer- 
sity of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla., in 
September. 

@ Dr. Frances Todd, author of many articles 
and co-author of Democratic Leadership 
in’ Physical Education, is Assistant 
Head Counselor and teacher of health 
and physical education at Balboa High 
School, San Francisco, Calif. Betty Blue 
teaches girls physical education at Bal- 
boa High School, San Francisco, and is 
in charge of the Girls Athletic Associa- 
tion swimming program, 

@ Madeline K. Turner is Nurse Director of 
Student Health at the University of 
Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 

@ Catherine A. Wilkinson is Chairman of 
the Girls Physical Education Depart- 
ment at the North Phoenix High School 
in Arizona. *® 
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' Of almost all sports 


TEM 


COSTS LESS 


Table Tennis costs less per student 
than almost all major sports. Be- 
cause Table Tennis requires less 
space, allows greater student par- 
ticipation and needs a lower equip- 
ment investment, more physical 
education and recreation directors 
ams. 
Why don’t you? 


TAKES LESS SPACE -— Even volley 
bell requires 150 sa. ft. of floor 
dat plover, to Table 49. y 
permanent installetion is required. 


PLAYERS Com- 
ore wine me 


om @s outlined in Harvard's 
‘able enn: eacher, Score 
Harvard 


| Harvard Table Tennis Co. 
60 State St., Boston 1, Mass. 


Gentiemen: 
Please forward FREE copy ol: 
(Harvard Table Tennis Teacher 
{ Harvard Tournament Charts to 
NAME 
| scHoot or 
STREET & NO... 


CITY, ZONE, STATE 


Sey 222 2 290002? 
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year scored 
first in rush- 


ing - offense 
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RAY ELIOT second in 
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Under Coach Ray Eliot, he has 
improved greatly on defense, 
shown ability as a place kicker, 
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and will handle some point- 
after-touchdown duties this 
season. Don't miss our two 
articles on football (p. 6 and 
p. 13). 
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Tips On 
Football Fundamentals 


by MARION L. CRAWLEY 


Athletic Director, Public Schools, Lafayette, Indiana 


O OTHER FALL SPORT can 
N equal the strong popularity of 
football in both high school and col- 
lege. Because it is so popular with 
people of all ages, football provides 
recreation for millions of spectators 
each year. Perhaps its most impor- 
tant contribution, however, is to the 
growth and development of the in- 
dividual player. 


BENEFITS 

A boy may derive many benefits 
from regular participation in foot- 
ball. In addition to general physical 
development, the learning of basic 
skills and good health habits, and the 
many values accruing from recrea- 
tion and play, these benefits include 
the development of such desirable 
personal characteristics as initiative, 


Coach Crawley and his Jefferson High School squad in an important chalk talk. 


Asst. Coach Harry Green supervises conditioning exercises. 


obedience, courage, loyalty, persist- 
ence, honesty, and good sportsman- 
ship. These important qualities are 
best learned while engaging in an in- 
formal activity such as football, for 
they are learned at play when the 
mind is most receptive. 

In football, a young man is en- 
gaged in a highly enjoyable activity 
which demands the very best he has 
within him. It is a game where stout 
hearts as well as strong legs are vital 
to success. No shortcut to success is 
found in this great sport. The boy 
learns to give and take in a demo- 
cratic atmosphere. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR ALL 

All boys should be given an oppor- 
tunity to play football in one form 
or another. Time during the school 
physical education period should be 
allotted for learning many of the 
fundamentals of the game. The in- 
structor can do this by organizing the 
class into squads. If there are four 
squads, for example, the first can do 
punting, the second can _ practice 
place-kicking, the third can do block- 
ing by using dummies, and the fourth 
can practice dodging and running 
with the ball. The squads should be 
rotated so that each boy has an op- 
portunity to master all of these im- 
portant fundamentals. 

A leader, who may be a varsity 
player, should be placed in charge of 
each group. This will provide excel- 
lent leadership training for the lead- 
ers of the squads. At the same time, 
the members of each squad will be 
learning the fundamentals of a sport 
which will, in turn, make them 
leaders. 

Records can be kept which will 
show the boys’ proficiency in per- 
forming the various fundamentals. 
For instance, punting and place- 
kicking can be measured for distance 
or accuracy, and blocking can be 
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scored for form and ability. Run- 
ning with the ball can be timed by 
using a stop watch and checking the 
time it takes the ball carrier to run 
a prescribed distance. 


MENTAL ATTITUDE 

Probably the most important fac- 
tor in the coaching of football today 
is the mental attitude of the players. 
The game of football has definitely 
advanced in recent years to the ex- 
tent that it is now more scientific, 
more complex, and more difficult than 
ever before. In the past, it was played 
at a much slower tempo, based on 
power rather than speed. 

Today it is a game of skill, with 
speed and cleverness occupying a far 
more important role than brawn and 
muscle. Deception, timing, speed, and 
accuracy all go to make up the mod- 
ern game, while the mental attitude 
of the players has more to do with 
the outcome than any of these in- 
dividual factors. 

The successful coach must realize 
that his team’s playing efficiency 
varies greatly in accordance with 
the frame of mind of the players. If 
the players are alert and determined, 
and if they go on the field with a 
great desire to win, they will play 
much better football than a team 
which lacks this attitude. Thus, the 
coach should bring to the attention 
of his players the old saying, “A team 
that won't be licked can’t be licked.” 

There is a great deal of convinc- 
ing evidence to indicate that in most 
cases it is not the difference in play- 
ing skill or physical strength that 
decides the winner of a football game, 
but rather the mental attitude of the 
players. This means that the coach 
must constantly be alert to the chang- 
ing attitudes of the members of his 
team. In order that his players will 
continue to enjoy and maintain a 
high degree of interest in the game 
of football, he must show a strong 
personal interest in each boy. 


CONDITIONING EXERCISES 
Conditioning exercises are very 
important and should be held at each 
practice session, either before regu- 
lar workouts are started or at the 
close of practice. Players should first 
be given exercises that stretch the 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION- RECREATION 


Drill set up for blocking and tackling practice. 


Players demonstrate correct position for offensive stance. 


Players take turns on the horizontal bar. 
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muscles. There should follow a series 
of calisthenics which include leg, 
ankle, arm, and shoulder exercises. 

A very important and inexpensive 
piece of equipment that should be on 
every practice field is a horizontal 
bar. Each boy should do as many 
chin-ups as he can each day of prac- 
tice. This is one of the best ways to 
develop the arm and shoulder muscles 
—so important to success in football. 
A bar which will allow four boys to 
perform at once can be erected at a 
very nominal cost. 

Football candidates should be en- 
couraged to adopt a training sched- 
ule at least one month before the 
opening of regular practice. The 
coach should write each boy a per- 
sonal letter, enclosing a copy of the 
training schedule to be followed. The 
following schedule is suggested: 


Ist Week (Daily) 

1 440-yard lap (walk, trot, stride) 
4 50-yard dashes (speed) 

10 push-ups 

6 chin-ups 

10 groin stretches 

5 minutes rope skipping 
2nd Week (Daily) 

6 50-yard dashes (full speed) 
1 (walk, trot, stride) 
15 push-ups 

chin-ups 

15 sit-ups 

15 groin stretches 

10 minutes rope skipping 
3rd Week (Daily) 

® 50-yard dashes (speed) 
(walk, trot, stride) 


20 push-ups 

20 sit-ups 

10 chin-ups 

15 groin stretches 

15 minutes rope skipping 

4th Week (Daily) 
880-yard (walk, trot, stride) 

) 50-yard dashes (full speed) 
l-mile run (7 minutes) 


3 
A 
10 chin-ups 

20 groin stretches 


push-ups 


sit-ups 


20 minutes rope skipping 
IMPORTANT FUNDAMENTALS 

Good line play helps lay the founda- 
tion for winning football. High- 
school players must be given patient 
instruction and must be drilled con- 
stantly before they can acquire any 
degree of skill in discharging their 
fundamental assignments. 

The place to begin the teaching of 
line play is with the stance. A good 
stance is necessary at all times to 


put speed and drive behind the 
charge. Many linemen get careless 
about their stance and will develop 
bad habits if they are not checked 
carefully. 

After a boy has learned how to 
take a good stance and make a fast 
charge, he should be taught the im- 
portant fundamentals of tackling and 
blocking. Coaches can maintain a 
high degree of interest in learning 
these fundamentals if the practice 
sessions include a variety of activities. 

Well-organized drills help maintain 
interest. A good drill can be organ- 
ized for both tackling and blocking 
practice by having the boys form 
three lines, each line counting off by 
twos. The No. 1 in the front of each 
line then steps forward a few paces 
and turns around, facing the No. 2 
who is now at the front of the line. 
At the signal, the No. 2 at the front 
of each line moves forward, assumes 
a correct stance, and executes a 
charge and shoulder block on the 
No. 1 in front of him (see photo). 
The two boys exchange places at the 
end of each block. 

The boys waiting their turn in 
line can observe the mistakes of their 
team-mates. A tackling drill can be 
set up in the same manner. By chang- 
ing distances and moving the boy to 
be blocked or tackled more at an 
angle, almost all types of blocking 
and tackling can be practiced. 


TIPS FOR PRACTICE SESSIONS 

The importance of carefully plan- 
ning each practice session cannot be 
overemphasized. If these sessions 
are permitted to lag and are not con- 
ducted in an interesting manner, the 
coach can expect his players to lose 
interest in the game. On the other 
hand, the coach who conducts well- 
planned and well-executed practice 
sessions may expect to have an alert 
and interested team. It is important 
that the players not only learn foot- 
ball during these sessions, but that 
they also enjoy the practice to the 
extent that they are eager to learn 
more. 


The length of the practice session 
is an important consideration. Long, 
drawn-out sessions tend to drain the 
energy and enthusiasm of the play- 


ers. A session that runs for no more 
than an hour and a half should be 
sufficient if everybody is kept busy. 

When the boys come out on the 
field for practice, they should jog 
around the field once and then go 
right to work. After a few warm-up 
exercises, it is well to have them pair 
off and make four or five shoulder 
vlocks and tackles on each other, first 
at half speed and then increasing to 
full speed. While the linemen are 
working on their stance, the backs 
can be practicing starts and timing 
of their ball handling with a center 
and quarterback in regular backfield 
formation. 

There are many drills and exer- 
cises which the alert coach can in- 
corporate in his practice sessions to 
keep up interest. Competitive 100- 
yard sprints or relay races, with line- 
men running against linemen and 
backs against backs, tend to keep the 
spirit of the players high. 


COACHING AIDS 

Chalk talks should 
regular practice sessions. These 
blackboard drills provide variety 
and help to bring into focus the fun- 
damentals learned on the playing 
field. These sessions are also excel- 
lent fill-ins when the weather makes 
outdoor practice inadvisable. 

Movies are valuable coaching aids. 
They enable the coach to show each 
player exactly what he did on the 
playing field. A number of instruc- 
tional movies and slides are also avail- 
able for use in teaching the funda- 
mentals of football. 

If complete games can be filmed, 
these movies have great public rela- 
tions value. They may be shown 
before boosters clubs, PTA groups, 
service clubs, and other important 
groups which support the athletic 
program. 

Since football is a contact sport 
where minor injuries may be ex- 
pected to occur during the normal 
season, the coach should take a close 
personal interest in the health and 
welfare of his players. A written 
note of permission to play football 
should be secured from the parents of 
each boy. A careful medical examina- 


supplement 


(Concluded on page 59) 
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No gymnasium apparatus surpasses that bearing 
ry the Medart name—first choice for over 80 years 


MEDART’S LINE OF GYM EQUIPMENT IS COMPLETE 


Climbing Poles & Ladders Corrective Therapy Equipment 
Boxing Rings & Bag Supports Anthropometric Equipment 
Vault, Jump & Game Standards Basketball Backstops 


Stall Bars 
Physical Fitness Apparatus Basketball Scoreboards 


Rowing Machines Telescopic Gym Seats 
Pulley Weights Steel Lockers 
Mats & Mat Trucks Wire Baskets & Racks 


18, MO. 
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SUMMER DAY CAMP for 

children ages 6-13 has been con- 
ducted by the Department of Physi- 
cal and Health Education during the 
1953 and 1954 Baylor University 
summer school sessions. Details of 
organization and administration of 
this camp should be both interesting 
and helpful to other physical educa- 
tors. 

Preliminary discussions began dur- 
ing the winter of the 1952-53 school 
year. It was estimated that to meet 
expenses it would take 75 children at 
$25 each. In February 1953, an ap- 
plication blank, with a letter explain- 
ing the program, was sent to all 
Baylor University faculty members 
giving them first opportunity to enroll 
their children in the day camp. The 
response was not encouraging. Only 
20 children enrolled. 


Then, about March first, a picture 
of the camp director (a member of 
the physical education faculty) giv- 
ing an 11-year-old girl a swimming 
lesson in the Baylor University pool 
was published in the local newspaper, 
with an article briefly explaining the 
program and inviting the general 
public to enroll their children. The 
response was immediate and over- 
whelming. The maximum enrollment 
was raised to 100 children. This was 
very quickly reached on a first-come, 
first-served basis, and a waiting list 
of over 50 children soon accumulated. 
A need for a summer day camp was 
evident. 


CAMP ORGANIZATION 
Prior to entering camp, each child 
was required to pass a physical ex- 
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amination certifying that the child 
was physically fit for normal camp- 
ing activities. 

One hundred children were enrolled 
at $25 each for a six-week program 
in 1953. It was mandatory that the 
tuition be paid in advance. This 
meant an income of $2,500 for the 
camp operation. Following is a brief 
resume of the 1953 budget: Camp 
Director—$500; Crafts Director, 
($35 per week)—$210; four Head 
Counselors ($25 per week)—$600; 
four Assistant Counselors ($15 per 
week )—$360; mid-morning snack 
(15e per day per child)—$450; 
crafts materials—$300; miscellane- 
ous (First Aid supplies, photos, pub- 
licity, ete.) —$80. 

In addition to the $25 registration 
fee, each child paid a one dollar fee 
for crafts materials. It was possible 


Baylor University’s 
Day Camp 


by JAMES G. MASON 


University of Miami 


to operate within the $2,500 limit by 
the use of Physical Education De- 
partment and Baylor University fa- 
cilities and equipment. 

During the 1954 summer session, 
the camp had two six-week sessions. 
The 1953 figures quoted above were 
doubled with the following excep- 
tions: (1) Camp tuition was in- 
creased to $30 ($30 for 30 days; 
total income $6,000 for 12 weeks) ; 
(2) Crafts director’s salary increased 
to $40 per week; (3) All eight coun- 
selors were paid $25 per week; (4) 
No extra fee was charged for the 
crafts program. 


FACILITIES 

All the facilities of the Physical 
Education Department were made 
available to the camp. They included 


the indoor swimming pool, two bas- 
ketball courts, softball fields, tennis 
courts, miniature golf course, and 
locker and shower room facilities. 

For the arts and crafts program, 
large tents were borrowed, one each 
from two local funeral homes. The 
Maintenance Department of the uni- 
versity furnished tables, chairs, 
desks, cabinets, and all other materi- 
als necessary for the crafts program. 


STAFF 

The staff of the day camp con- 
sisted of a camp director, crafts in- 
structor, and eight counselors. Two 
counselors were assigned as swim- 
ming instructors. Realizing that the 
key to the success of the camp de- 
pended upon obtaining competent and 
well-trained leadership, great care 
was taken in the selection of staff 
members. The camp director was a 
member of the regular Physical Edu- 
cation Department teaching staff 
with a number of years of teaching 
experience. The camp director’s du- 
ties included handling the adminis- 
trative details of the camp and serv- 
ing as counselor of one of the groups 
of children. 

The crafts instructor was a woman 
with experience both as public school 
teacher and as a crafts instructor. 

The 100 children were divided into 
four groups of approximately 25 each 
according to age as follows: (1) 6—7- 
year-olds (boys and girls) ; (2) 8—9- 
year-olds (boys and girls); (3) 
10—13-year-old girls; 10—13-year- 
old boys. 

Two counselors were placed in 
charge of each group. Two women 
were assigned to the six-seven year 
olds. Amanand a woman worked with 
the eight and nine year olds and two 
women and one man with the older 
girls and older boys, respectively. 
All of the counselors were public 
school teachers or seniors or gradu- 
ate students in physical education at 
Baylor University. 


PROGRAM—1953 AND 1954 

The camp was in session 9 A.M. to 
12 NOON five days a week for six 
weeks. Transportation was arranged 
by the parents. A list of names and 
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Children at the summer day camp 


enjoy the daily mid-morning snack. 


addresses of all parents was made 
available, and a number of car pools 
were formed. 

The children first assembled in 
their groups with their counselors 
for flag raising, songs, a morning 
prayer, and announcements for the 
day. Following this, the groups went 
immediately into their scheduled ac- 
tivities. (See accompanying sched- 
ule.) The feature attractions were 
swimming and crafts. 

Each group had a daily swim in 
the pool, supervised by the swimming 
director and the two group coun- 
selors. 

All children were given swimming 
instructions and at the end of the 
camp season all non-swimmers were 
swimming and those children who 
could not swim at the beginning of 
the camp showed marked improve- 
ment. 

Each group had a daily period of 
crafts instruction, with specially 
planned crafts program for each 
group. Arts and crafts activities in- 
cluded clay modeling, weaving, braid- 
ing, basketry, beadwork, soap carv- 
ing, papier mache, finger painting, 
felt work, and needlework. 

During the games period, each 
group participated in activities suit- 
able to the age group. The older boys, 
for example, received instruction as 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


1954 Schedule 
AGE GROUPS 9:00-9:10 9:10-9:55 9:55-10:20 10:20-11:05 11:05-11:50 
6-7 years RAISING SWIM MID CRAFTS SPL. ACT 
8-9 years SONGS SPL. ACT. MORNING SWIM CRAFTS 
GAMES & 
10-13 (girls) PRAYER CRAFTS SNACK SPL. ACT. SWIM 
ANNOUNCE- GAMES & 
10-13 (boys) MENTS CRAFTS SPL. ACT SWIM 


well as actual play in softball, bas- 
ketball, tennis, badminton, 
volleyball, and tumbling. 


soccer, 


The special activities period was 
designed to be a period in which the 
campers, guided by counselors, 
planned what they wanted to do. Dur- 
ing this period, extensive use was 
made of the university film service's 
large library of films suitable for all 
ages in the camp. The younger group 
made use of this period for story- 
telling, hikes, and trips to campus 
museums and other points of interest 
within walking distance of the Uni- 
versity. 

Among the special activities of the 
older girls was a photography con- 
test. Each girl was given a roll of 
film to fit her camera. The girls then 
took pictures of camp activities and 
a small prize was given for the best 
set of pictures, which were placed in 
a photo album for publicity purposes. 


The older boys devoted considerable 
time to learning the art of tumbling 
during their special activities period. 

One of the most popular features 
of the camp program was the mid- 
morning snack, served daily at 10:15 
A.M. The Physical 
partment contracted with the man- 
ager of the Student Union Building 
fountain to serve the snack for 15 


Education De- 


cents per child per day. The snack 
consisted of milk or cold fruit juice 
drinks and cookies or sandwiches, 
the offering varying from day to day. 
Served under the trees near the craft 
tents, the mid-morning snack was a 
welcome break in the morning sched- 


ule for both campers and counselors. 


SCHEDULING 
During the 1953 session the camp 
day was divided into four 35-minute 


(Concluded on page 20) 


The camp swimming director instructs a group of beys during their daily swim at the pool. 


All children were given swimming instruction, and a water show was the final camp activity. 
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SEE THIS GREAT FILM— 
“BASKETBALL TECHNIQUES” 


N.B.A. All-Stars Choose U. S. “Pro” Keds —The Shoes of Champions 


GET POINTERS FOR "PRO” FOOTWORK 


straight from N.B.A. All-Stars at play in U. S. “Pro” Keds film, 
“BASKETBALL TECHNIQUES.” Write Keds Sports Department 
for full details on how to secure the film for your team. 


U. S. SURESHOT 
“PRO” KEDS 


« Double heel cushion and « Uppers are lightweight, 
extra inside reinforcing counter loose-lined, with ventilating 
help prevent bruises pull-proof eyelets. 


* Husky molded soles, with « White. Blue, Red. Black, 
pivot pads, for speed and sure Gold. Team color laces also Re ; SNe 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER + NEW YORK 
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__MADE ON FOOT: CONFORMING LASTS 
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Coach Hasan. 


OOTBALL EQUIPMENT prob- 
t lems on the high-school level are 
not so much matters of selecting 
what is best for the purpose as know- 
ing where or how to get the funds to 
buy it. 

At Hyde Park High School, we 
have a funds-procuring adjunct that 
ideally fills the gap between funds 
available from gate receipts and total 
requirement. Utterly independent of 
tax sources and soundly successful 
through the 20 years it has been op- 
erating, it is a program that I be- 
lieve could be duplicated anywhere. 

In effect, this system represents 
the difference between being com- 
pelled to stretch inadequate gate reve- 
nue across equipment that in service 
or safety may be deficient, and field- 
ing teams that have the best protec- 
tion good equipment can provide. 

The key is not, as you may have 
suspected, a few wealthy patrons we 
can tap as necessity dictates. It is 
our Varsity Mothers’ Club. This club 
is, I believe, novel to the whole foot- 
ball picture. Even its inception was 
singular—the club grew out of what 
has since proved to have been a for- 
tunate burglary. 


HOW THE CLUB BEGAN 

Twenty years ago Hyde Park High 
School was dependent upon its own 
resources for all football accessories 
except the balls and stadiums. Gate 
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Buy the Best 


Football 


A novel way to supplement 
your equipment budget— 


by ELLIOTT E. HASAN 


Director of Athletics, 
Hyde Park High School, Chicago 


receipts, after 20 per cent of net had 
been deducted for stadium use, just 
weren't enough. We were reduced, 
as many high schools are, to getting 
along with second best. Then, during 
Christmas vacation, someone stole all 
our football equipment. 

Our first relief effort was directed 
toward getting the students’ fathers 
together and seeking their aid. But 
we found it impractical for these men 
to attend a day-time meeting, and 
very few in fact showed up at night. 

Appealirg to the players’ mothers 
was the next step. Now I’m glad we 
did it. For the Varsity Mothers were 
swift and practical with sympathy 
and action and, through their contin- 
uing support, Hyde Park High School 
is today one of the best football- 
equipped schools in the state. Moth- 
ers anywhere would probably respond 
as effectively if they knew the 
coaches’ problems and were invited 
to help in their solution. 


FINANCE A PROBLEM 

If you are in a situation where the 
school provides both the stadium and 
basic equipment, your gate revenue 
may nicely fill the equipment-cost 
gap. In our own case, despite an avid 
fan following among our enrolled 
2,500 students, it is far from ade- 
quate. 

Receipts here average $2,000 a 
season, Which simply will not cover 


the purchase of good, safe equipment 
for the 77 boys we have in football, 
particularly where the median age 
is 16 years, 2 months, the boys are 
not fully developed physically, and 
every safety aid that can be rendered 
by equipment is desirable. 

Our Varsity Mothers do not go into 
pocket for the difference. Cake and 
rummage sales and other fund-raising 
programs outside the school provide 
the money. In such activities the 
mothers develop sustained interest in 
the school and its athletic problems. 


SAFETY IMPORTANT 

My emphasis on safety probably 
makes you think it is something about 
Which | am a bug. Most coaches are. 

I don't think football is necessarily 
hazardous, but I am convinced that 
hazard can exist in poor equipment 
and poor conditioning of players. | 
believe most high school football in- 
juries originate from these causes. 
The success of football at Hyde Park 
has been due essentially to adequate 
conditioning and training, good and 
sufficient equipment, and emphasis on 
teamwork throughout the school. For 
this success, the Varsity Mothers’ 
Club is due a lot of the credit. 


HOW MOTHERS HELP 

One way in which the mothers are 
of great assistance, though it has no 
relationship directly to funds, is in 
helping me get the boys out to 6:30 
A.M. conditioning practice which we 
conduct during the first two weeks of 
the season. We have two of these ses- 
sions daily: 6:30 to &8 A.M. and 8 to 


Team spirit gets a boost through the awarding 
of a trophy for Inspirational Leadership to a 
lineman who has been an inspiration to the 
whole squad. 
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5:30 P.M. Without the co-operation 
of the players’ mothers, we wouldn’t 
have much success with such a Spar- 
tan program. 

Another problem the mothers have 
smoothed out involves payment for 
physical examination required before 
the student is issued a uniform for 
any sport. Although the examination 
costs only The, there are occasions 
when the youngster shows up with a 
quarter, a dime, or flat broke. The 
club maintains a fund to pay this 
difference, too. 

And with the mothers interested, 
our parental-consent forms-——required 
for all players—come back promptly 
signed. 


BEST EQUIPMENT 

Perhaps my painstaking concern 
with safety measures is influenced a 
bit by the physical variety of our 
players. This year my lightweight 
pulls 137 pounds. The big boy of the 
squad gets the beam down to 267. He 
is 65” tall, 17 years old. Frequently 
on our teams, and always in the stu- 
dent body, we have every race, creed, 
and color. A mounting injury record 
could in this situation put football 
out of business. 

There unfortunately is a general 
attitude that the best equipment is 
too expensive for a high school. While 
that may be true in relation to tax- 
financed budgets, I don’t think you 
can put a price on safety. Most of us 
high-school coaches like the new face 
guards. Some of us regard them as 
too expensive. Is the face of a 16- 
year-old any less precious than that 
of a college player? The parents, 
properly impressed, can be counted 
on to help expand the budget where 
equipment involving safety is con- 
cerned. 


SPORTSMANSHIP 

The entire program, of course, 
must be of a quality the parent can 
get enthused about. Rowdyism at the 
games doesn’t help to establish that 
condition. And keeping the spee- 
tators in a desirable mood and atti- 
tude is not something that, on the 
high school level, will take care of 
itself. 

Chicago kids and parents are like 
kids and parents everywhere in want- 
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ing their teams to win. But the years 
have taught us some things about 
how to direct this enthusiasm toward 
the desirable target, which is sports- 
manship. 

Our &-game football schedule in- 
cludes pre-game visits by entire teams 
to student assemblies at schools they 
are to play. We introduce the oppos- 
ing teams. We explain that while 
team loyalty is a fine thing, scholastic 
sports are intended, as well, to de- 
velop mature attitude and reaction, 
the ability to lose with good grace as 
well as to win. 

Those rallies have helped to get en- 
thusiasm under proper control. Un- 
inhibited rowdyism can turn an en- 
tire community against any sport. If 
you seek supplementary funds for 
your football equipment, you will be 
more successful if your program is 
one the people want to support. 


EDUCATING GIRLS IN FOOTBALL 

Football always has been, and al- 
ways will be, a boys sport, of course. 
But the girls can get a lot out of it if 
they know what’s going on on the 
field. A properly-educated student 
body is also less likely to cheer or 
moan at the wrong time. 

At Hyde Park we devote a full pre- 
season week of daily lectures to edu- 
cating our girls in football. Every 
girls physical education class is taken 
into the assembly hall where coaches 
and players conduct sessions on fun- 
damental strategy, formations, ref- 
eree’s signals. Getting that instruc- 
tion across this year to our 1,800 girls 
in intramural sports will be a chore 
for everybody. But, I think, it is an 
important one. 


TEAM SPIRIT 

Starting with the community and 
pinpointing down through the student 
body and finally the players, we build 
heavily on team spirit. One of the 
player enticements, the Capt. David 
Weidemann Award for Inspirational 
Leadership, is a perpetual trophy as- 
signed each year to a lineman who 
may or may not be an outstanding 
player, but who is an inspiration to 
the entire squad. The player’s name 
is engraved on the silver plaque, dis- 
played in our trophy case, and he re- 
ceives a personal gift from the 


award’s donor—the father of a Hyde 
Park player killed on his 102nd flight 
mission over Europe. 

Although we have greater enroll- 
ment in some other sports, football 
here, as in most schools, is the core 
of the entire school sports program. 
As football goes, so go our indoor 
and outdoor track, basketball, base- 
ball, softball, field hockey, swimming, 
tennis, volleyball, and bowling, inso- 
far as community and school enthusi- 
asm is concerned. The better our foot- 
ball teams look, the better they play, 
the better they and their fans conduct 
themselves at the game, the better 
our other sports get along. 


FREEDOM FROM BID-BUYING 

A final important inheritance I 
will mention as accruing from the 
Varsity Mothers’ Club and our singu- 
lar situation in having to finance all 
of our equipment purchases is free- 
dom from the infinitely time-wasting 
processes of bid-buying which schools 
that are dependent on tax funds for 
equipment must pursue. 

We can buy equipment from whom- 
ever we wish and have it within a 
matter of hours after ordering. We 
are not required to issue bid invita- 
tions and to have three or more bids 
on hand before buying a helmet, and 
when we make a purchase we do not 
offend dealers who may otherwise 
have been unsuccessful bidders. 


REWARDING TEAMWORK 

I’ve said nothing about the thrills 
all of us get from working out strat- 
egy. I am just as excited about such 
things now as I was when I came to 
Hyde Park. But IT have learned in 
the interim that, while enormously 
important, they are only part of the 
substance required for success. 

Football, through proper manage- 
ment and attention to all phases, can 
give the school, the players, the total 
community a focal point for team- 
work that rewards everyone. I can’t 
overemphasize the importance of the 
contribution our Varsity Mothers’ 
Club has made to Hyde Park in sub- 
stantially reaching that goal. Most 
high school football coaches are com- 
petent. Not all of them share our 
good fortune in having a mothers’ 
club to help with the job. * 
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ROAD TO 
SELF - CONFIDENCE 


by ELIZABETH S. FORCE 


Toms River (N. J.) High School 


ry SOCIAL BEHAVIOR Course 
in Toms River, New Jersey, is 
designed to assist students to become 
more socially and personally ade- 
quate. It, obviously, then has a defi- 
nite mental-hygiene slant. As an 
elective course open to juniors and 
seniors, the half year is devoted 
to the study, consideration, and prac- 
tice of the elementary rules of cour- 
tesy and acceptable behavior in the 
school, home, business world, and 
community. Situations are created 
so that practice is possible. A down- 
to-earth attack is made upon the 
countless “‘little’’ problems that beset 
youth from day to day. 


ETIQUETTE ONLY PART 

Social Behavior deals only in part 
with etiquette. Chiefly it deals with 
the more fundamental aspects of be- 
havior than the familiar Emily Post 
dictums. Peace of mind, serenity, 
confidence, assurance can come from, 
and be destroyed by, little things as 
well as big things. At the time when 
adolescents are unsure of themselves, 
when they are most shy, awkward, 
inarticulate, and when they are most 
anxious to meet social situations ade- 
quately, the Social Behavior lessons 
come to their rescue. 

What is it we are really offering 
these boys and girls in their late 
Just this—an oppor- 
tunity to meet with their classmates 
in an informal, attractive setting 
where, under trained adult leader- 
ship, they are given a chance to 
understand why they behave as they 
do, what constitutes reasonably ac- 
ceptable behavior under various con- 
ditions, what standards they must 
discover for themselves the 
group. Then they are presented with 
situations wherein they can put their 
code into immediate practice. 


adolescence? 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Each student is given every oppor- 
tunity and encouragement to put into 
use at once the rules and regulations 
accepted as worthwhile. Emphasis is 
continuously placed on responsibility 
for one’s own behavior, not only to 
oneself but to others. Appreciation of 
what makes for harmonious human 
relationships is constantly stressed. 


PRACTICAL TEACHING 

Practical things are taught as a 
means to that end. Introductions are 
practiced; table manners are studied 
and practiced until the table set with 
finger bowls or elaborate silver serv- 
ice holds few terrors for these teen- 
agers. Correct behavior at the dance, 
at games, at the theater, in church, 


Booklet 
compiled by 
Social Behavior 
classes and 
distributed to 


all students. 


on the street, at home, in school and 
office, is studied, observed, discussed 
and practiced. 

Basic attitudes are stressed, not 
mere superficial courtesies. The two 
important principles set forth are 
these: 


Respect for the rights of others. 
2, Consideration for the feelings 


of others. 


EXAMPLES 

Examples of activities and oppor- 
tunities presented in order that 
pupils might put into practice at once 
the behavior patterns and rules of 
etiquette studied are: 

1. Groups plan and attend parties. 

2. Groups entertain many guests (teach 
ers, parents, visitors, other children). 

3. Groups attend luncheons and dinners 
served by co-operative home economics 
girls. 

4. Groups compose and publish folders 
such as: Movie Manners, Assembly Be- 
havior, Good Grooming, Good Dance Be- 
havior, and Courtesy in the Classroom 
These are presented to the student body 
through the Student Council. 

5. Groups prepare signs for the school in 
connection with an anti-litter campaign and 
post signs throughout the buildings. 

6. Individuals and groups invite speakers 
to help discuss problems, hold interviews 
with business men, parents, and teachers 
on behavior problems and situations relat 
ing to the current topic. 

7. Groups write appropriate thank-you 
letters to all guests who come to help them. 

8. In February, the Social Behavior 
classes go to Atlantic City to the Hotel 
Dennis for their final examination which 
consists of being guests for a day in the 
hotel, using the facilities available and 
finally having a luncheon in the main din- 
ing room in splendor and formality--com 
plete with waiters, menus, flowers, lots of 
silver, finger bowls, ete. For a modest fee 
each student is able to prove to himself 
and to his classmates that he is equal to 


(Concluded on page 61) 
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Recreation 
and the 
Tax Dollar 


by HENRY O. DRESSER 


Louisiana State University 


INCE THE BURDEN of taxation 
S affects us all, it might be well to 
consider a way in which at least a 
portion of the tax dollar can be 
saved. 

With the present increase in wages 
and higher cost of materials, a 
greater amount of money is required 
by our tax-supported agencies. The 
taxpayer is beginning to ask how we 
can reduce this burden. It is the 
purpose of this article to suggest a 
co-operation among three local agen- 
cies that will reduce the amount 
taken from the tax dollar for their 
operation without sacrificing the ef- 
ficient conduct of their service to so- 
ciety. The three agencies are the 

’ark Department, the Public Schools, 
and the Public Recreation Depart- 
ment. 

Administrative control of public 
recreation takes varied forms in dif- 
ferent communities. In some, the 
’ark Department and Recreation De- 
partment are combined; in other 
communities, the Public Schools con- 
duct the Public Recreation program; 
and, in still others, all three conduct 
some form of public recreation sepa- 
rately. In each case, a certain amount 
of duplication exists. 


AGENCY FUNCTIONS 

Each of these tax-supported agen- 
cies has a particular function. Dupli- 
cation and overlapping within the 
three agencies represents waste. This 
waste can be prevented through co- 
operation among these agencies, with 
each rendering the service to the com- 
munity which is recognized as its 
particular function. It would seem 
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necessary first to decide upon the 
function of each of these agencies. 
Park Department. The function of 
the Park Department is to provide 
land and water areas for beautifica- 
tion and leisure-time use. This in- 
cludes the securing of properties and 
the construction of facilities for com- 
munity recreation. Park departments 
have laid out parks, constructed golf 
courses, tennis courts, swimming 
pools, stadiums, auditoriums, ath- 
letic fields, and the like. 

Such, then, should be the function 
and responsibility of the Park De- 
partment. However, where the Park 
Department conducts a program and 
provides leadership for recreation, it 
then deviates from the function it is 
responsible for. Such a program 
necessitates employment of recrea- 
tion personnel, aad represents dupli- 
cation, and, therefore, waste. 

Public Schools. The public school sys- 
tem is responsible for the education 
of the school-age child. Certain 
phases of their program are or might 
be affected by the proposed sugges- 
tions for more efficient co-operation 
among the three agencies concerned. 

The schools possess buildings and 
grounds that can and should be used 
for recreation, not only for school- 
age children but also for the com- 
munity as a whole. This property is 
paid for by the taxpayer. It belongs 
to the community and is under the 
jurisdiction of the school board, a 
body politic selected from and by the 
people. The, question which should 
be considered here is how can dupli- 
cation be avoided. 

Should the Schools or the Park De- 
partment or both construct and main- 


tain recreational facilities? Should 
the Schools of the Public Recreation 
Department or both conduct a recrea- 
tion program? 

For example, should the Schools, 
the Park Departments, and the Rec- 
reation Department each construct, 
maintain and operate its own swim- 
ming pools? Should they each build 
and operate golf courses, tennis 
courts, and playgrounds? If so, each 
would duplicate the equipment and 
personnel of the other. 

Public Recreation Department. The 
Public Recreation Department is re- 
sponsible for providing a program of 
activities and recreational leadership 
for all the people of the community. 
It must have facilities in order to 
carry out these responsibilities. In 


‘the past, and in’many cases at the 


present time, this Department has 
had to provide its own facilities ow- 
ing to a lack of co-operation with the 
Park Department and the public 
schools. This duplication represents 
waste and could and should be pre- 
vented at a saving to the taxpayer. 
CONDUCT OF THE PROGRAM 

There undoubtedly will be differ- 
ences of opinion on this matter. 
There might be agreement on the 
provision of swimming pools, golf 
courses, tennis courts, athletic fields, 
and the like, but the question about 
the conduct of the program might 
still remain. It should be understood 
that we are here making a distinction 
between the physical education pro- 
gram and Public Recreation; also be- 
tween curricular activities in music, 
dramatics, and art in the public 

(Concluded on page 58) 
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A College Faculty Plans 
for Student Health 


by MADELINE K. TURNER, R.N. 


University of Buffalo 


{1E FACULTY Advisory Health 

Committee at the University of 
Buffalo and the Student Health Of- 
fice both began in 1946. Previous to 
that year, the policies for the health 
of students were set down by mem- 
bers of the physical educational staff 
who recognized the need for corre- 
lation between health, physical edu- 
cation, and all phases of student life. 


COMMITTEE MEMBERS 

When the Faculty Advisory Com- 
mittee for Student Health was 
founded, it was decided that the 
membership would be limited to a 
maximum of six, exclusive of the 
Chancellor as honorary chairman. It 
was felt necessary to have the com- 
mittee heavily weighted with medi- 
cal and nurse personnel. The Dean 
of the School of Nursing was av- 
pointed as Chairman. 

The Dean of the Medical School 
Was appointed, along with two physi- 
cians who were members of the 
Medical School faculty and who had 
demonstrated their interest in the 
community and = student problems. 
The fifth member of the committee 
was the Assistant Dean of the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences. He rep- 
resented the division with the larg- 
est enrollment and it was felt that 
he would be able to assess and inter- 
pret for the rest of the faculty any 
health measures and policies which 
the committee might introduce. The 
nurse who later was appointed to be 
in charge of the Health Program 
rounded out the committee. 


PURPOSES 

The purposes of the committee 
were: (1) To consider the advisabil- 
ity of establishing a Student Health 
Office; (2) To adopt a policy and 
program for annual health exami- 
nations; (3) To establish policies 
governing activities and procedures 
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in the Health Office; (4) To discuss 
the scope of the program; (5) To 
give general oversight and supervi- 
sion to the direction of the total pro- 
gram. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

The Advisory Committee recom- 
mended the establishment of a small 
health office suite consisting of an 
office, reception room, rest-room for 
students, and a first-aid room. The 
medical personnel to be appointed 
were two full-time nurses and two 
physicians on a part-time basis. This 
recommendation was approved and 
put into effect. There was no at- 
tempt made to practice medicine 
but only to provide for a follow-up 
of physical examination and student 
counseling. 

It was recommended that a health 
examination be given to all enter- 
ing students by teams of medical- 
and dental-school faculty members. 
Annual chest X-rays would be ssiven 
by arrangement with the Mobile 
Unit of Buffalo and Erie County Tu- 
berculosis Association. Medical and 
dental students would have annual 
health examinations with chest 
X-rays taken quarterly. Each student 
would be free to choose any private 
physician or hospital if his physical 
condition warranted more definite 
treatment. 

It was agreed to invite to the meet- 
ing upon occasion one member of 
the faculty or administrative person- 
nel, depending on the problems or 
policies to be discussed. Occasional- 
ly, a student would be invited from 
the Student Board of Managers to 
present the students’ ideas or point 
of view on a specific subject; how- 
ever, no student would be a perma- 
nent member of the committee. At 
times a member of the committee 
would appear before the Student 


Board of Managers to explain or in- 
terpret a proposed plan. 

It is obvious that because three 
members of the board are deans of 
the various divisions, they have am- 
ple opportunity to discuss health 
policies at the dean’s meetings. Meet- 
ings of the Committee would be 
held at least once during a semester 
and at the present time one is al- 
ways held during the summer period 
so that any new ideas or policies may 
be presented and formulated before 
the rush of the fall semester gets 
underway. 

It is important to remember that 
an Advisory Committee cannot be 
burdened with unnecessary func- 
tions. The Director of Student 
Health carries responsibility for 
evaluating and screening the sugyes- 
tions which could be helpful or con- 
structive to a health program and 
presents them to the committee along 
with pertinent recommendations. 


PROBLEMS DISCUSSED 

Many problems have been dis- 
cussed during the past six years. The 
main one was and still is how to 
promote a better liaison between the 
various divisions of the University 
and the Health Office and still not 
betray the confidence of the student 
involved. The Advisory Committee 
realizes the danger of exposing a 
student’s personal health problems 
harm than good done by shuttling 
a student from one guidance group 
to too many people. There is more 
to another. 

There is always the question of 
how well some of the faculty know 
their students and what can be 
gained by discussing the student's 
problems with his instructor. It is a 
well-recognized fact that many stu- 
dents with a defect of even a tem- 
porary nature do not wish their con- 
dition to be discussed outside of the 
health office. The problem is al- 
ways reviewed as to what simple but 
effective method of communication 
culd be used to inform the staff. 

Another item which has been dis- 
cussed, and on which we have had 
excellent co-operation from the 
Physical Education Department, is 
how to prevent and, therefore, pro- 
tect the student from engaging in ac- 
tivities for which his enthusiasm is 
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yreat but his physical ability is lim- 
ited. This always brings up the 
point of how to insure the university 
against undue risks through students 
engaging in physical education pro- 
grams for which they are not physi- 
cally qualified. 

We have solved these by having 
the physical education instructors 
submit the names of students en- 
rolled in their courses. Their health 
records are reviewed, and if the stu- 
dent is not physically fit we notify 
his instructor. The student is con- 
tacted and we discuss his condition 
with him. Our next step is, with the 
student’s consent, to confer with his 
instructor to see what type of modi- 
fied program can be worked out to 
answer his needs. This arrangement 
has proved to be very satisfactory. 


POLICIES 

Another major issue which has 
been discussed is the advisability of 
requiring BCG vaccination for stu- 
dents in the Basic Collegiate Nurs- 
ing program. BCG was_ presented 
some years ago on a voluntary basis 
to all medical students. It was 
agreed that the same program would 
be expanded to include the nursing 
students. It is interesting to note 
that even though this program is op- 
tional no one ever refuses it. As was 
mentioned before, all students have 
an annual chest X-ray, with the ex- 
ception of medical and dental stu- 
dents who have them quarterly. 

After some discussion a few years 
back, it was decided that a physical 
certification was just as important 
for students in education before em- 
barking on their practice teaching 
as were their qualifying examina- 
tions. It was felt that this recheck 
would reveal the presence of com- 
municable diseases and chest condi- 
tions and would serve as a safety 
measure for the protection of school 
children as well as to be beneficial 
to the practice teacher. The same 
policy applies to students engaging 
in competitive sports. Safety meas- 
ures to cut down on accidents are 
discussed at intervals and these grow 
out of actual occurrences whether in 
the laboratory, the gymnasium, or 
the locker room. 

We are always confronted by the 
difficulty of how to present health 
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education to students. One of our 
objectives is to promote a positive 
health program through the educa- 
tion of the individual student. From 
a personal experience, the student 
may or may not have developed an 
understanding or see the need for 
health education. 


STUDENT HEALTH SERVICE 

The Student Health Service oper- 
ates in a framework designed to pro- 
mote good health practices and to 
provide services which include health 
education as an important outcome 
of these practices. We have made a 
tremendous effort to de-emphasize 
the Student Health Office as the site 
for first aid. We emphasize the fact 
that individual conferences, regard- 
less of the reason which brings the 
student to the office, afford a learn- 
ing situation to discuss sound health 
practices and principles. 

The health examination _ itself 
serves as a tool for the introduction 
of the student to positive health edu- 
cation within the university. The 
follow-up consists of an individual 
consultation which emphasizes health 
education on a teacher-student basis. 
We are now in an experimental pro- 
gram whereby we are offering a 
series of conferences on health open 
to any student who wishes to attend. 
There is no credit given for attend- 
ance. We operate on the theory that 


health education should not be 
measured by credits and quality 
points. 


RECENT ISSUES 

More recent issues have been the 
discussion of Sickness and Accident 
Insurance Plans for students. Many 
plans were submitted to the commit- 
tee and much discussion followed. 
Finally, the most suitable for our 
purposes was approved and present- 
ed to the Student Board of Managers. 
They adopted one and it was agreed 
that any full-time student could par- 
ticipate in the group plan on a vol- 
untary basis, but that all students 
not resident in their own homes 
would be required to participate in 
the plan. 

With the innovation of dormi- 
tories, many items were discussed. 
The principal issue was how to pro- 
vide medical coverage for the dormi- 


tories during the late evening hours 
after the Student Health Office had 
closed. This problem was solved by 
asking a small group of physicians 
who live nearby to be available for 
evening calls. They were willing to 
co-operate and the list of physicians 
was given to the House Directors 
for use in case of illness or accident. 


STAFF HEALTH 

At our next meetings, we plan to 
discuss the question of health re- 
quirements in relation to faculty ap- 
pointments to the university staff. 
We are well aware that many poli- 
cies which apply to employees in in- 
dustry may well be adapted to the 
field of education. It has been obvi- 
ous for a long time that our health 
policies are inconsistent. All preven- 
tive measures and health education 
to date have been focused on the 
student and no guarantee given to 
them that their instructors are free 
from disease or even in fair physical 
condition. 

The innovation of the dormitories 
poses another problem. What recom- 
mendations shall we make to the uni- 
versity concerning students who 
wish to take up residence in the dor- 
mitory and who are known to have 
nervous disorders? We realize that 
we have a responsibility for the pro- 
tection of the student as well as the 
university. 


VALUE OF ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

One or all of these problems might 
be applicable to any school. We have 
by no means solved all of them 
through our Advisory Committee, 
but we have the satisfaction of 
knowing that the faculty has been 
and is aware of the services of the 
committee. We realize that there is 
much to do to bring about a unified 
attention on good health practices 
and principles. We understand that 
it is our responsibility to find the 
methods and the means to dissemi- 
nate health education at the highest 
level possible. 

We feel that the Advisory Com- 
mittee made up of faculty members 
is a medium by which we may hope 
to eventually secure the understand- 
ing and the recognition of the im- 
portance of health education as it 
applies to students and personnel in 
the university community. * 
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OW MANY ARE giving only 
lip service to the trend of co- 
educational units in high school 
physical education programs? 

Delay on the part of physical ed- 
ucators to initiate units offering ac- 
tivity to both boys and girls may be 
due to actual lack of co-operation be- 
tween the Boys and Girls Physical 
Education Departments. There may 
be differences in teachers’ educa- 
tional philosophies as to what should 
be an optimum program in physical 
education, and occasionally, there ex- 
ists community pressure against co- 
educational participation in organ- 
ized school activities. 

If your school has no coeducational 
units, a review of our experiences at 
North Phoenix High School might 
be helpful in laying groundwork for 
future coeducational units in your 
program. 


DANCE UNITS 

Only within the last nine years 
could we even think of offering extra- 
curricular social dance instruction to 
boys and girls who requested it, and 
whose parents were willing to sign 
consent slips. 

Prior to the mid-forties, we had 
taught girls social dance steps and 
American couples and squares in our 
classes, only to realize that we were 
failing in our purpose. Girls were 
educated ‘‘followers,”’ but how useful 
was a one-sided program without ed- 
ucated “leaders” for them? 
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A unit on coeducational volleyball is part of the physical education program. 


Mow Coeducational Are We? 


by CATHERINE A. WILKINSON 


North Phoenix High School, Phoenix, Arizona 


We instructors came to realize 
that if we were to improve the social 
culture of our student body for our 
dances we would have to teach not 
only girls but also boys in accepted 
techniques and approved social be- 
havior. 

Accordingly, seven years ago, we 
began a ten-day social dance unit for 
Freshman boys and girls in physical 
education classes. Dressed in street 
clothes, they learned basic steps of 
the waltz, fox trot, tango, and rum- 
ba. This unit was taught the third 
and fourth week of the fall semester 
in order that Freshmen would be 
prepared to attend the first school 
sport dance in football season. The 
unit has been increasing in popular- 
ity ever since its inauguration. 

The following year, we began ten 
days of instruction for Sophomore 
boys and girls in the fundamental 
steps of American couples and 
squares. This program has assisted 
students in knowledge and skill for 
school, homeroom, and_ private 
parties. The Sophomore unit immedi- 
ately followed the Freshman social 
dance unit. 


ORGANIZATION 

For both of these coed units, a 
woman instructor served as chair- 
man, and the unit outline was re- 
viewed by all the school physical ed- 
ucation teachers together “before 
class instruction began. In each class, 
the man and woman _ instructor 


were a dance demonstration couple. 


A loan library of social, couple, 
and square dance records for parties 
for all school groups was established 
by the Girls Physical Education De- 
partment, 


SPORTS UNITS 

In the fall of 1953, we renewed in 
our program a two-week unit of coed 
volleyball for Junior and Senior 
classes. 

Units in individual sports such as 
archery, badminton, bowling, golf, 
swimming, shuffleboard, table tennis, 
and tennis, we believe, should pro- 
vide some coeducational opportunity. 
One procedure for the regular school 
program would be to have units 
scheduled simultaneously with a cul- 
mination in mixed play of one or two 
weeks, or mixed play one day a week 
during a unit. With our present fa- 
cilities at North Phoenix High 
School, this would not be always pos- 
sible. 

In our extracurricular program, 
archery, bowling, square dance, ta- 
ble tennis, and tennis clubs are co- 
educational. 

This type of planning has been 
followed because of our firm convic- 
tion that in high school we have a 
splendid opportunity to help boys and 
girls not only to play together for 
worthy use of leisure time, but to 
understand one another better 
through wholesome activity. 

In closing, I leave this question: 
How coeducational can you make 
your physical education program? * 
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hagerness tor information is most 
prevalent when the curriculum tn- 
cludes personal hygiene. But if you 
don't Open up this subject, the very 
girls you could help the most may feel 
too shy to come to you. For unfortu- 
nately many students have been con- 
ditioned to believe that “nice girls 
don’t talk about such things as. . 
menstruation 

You don’t want them to be 
“ashamed” of being women. Help 
them! Tell them! Send for a really 
scientific teaching aid: “How Times 
Have Changed.” It contains anatomt 
cal charts, bibliographies, doctors’ 
papers. Students’ bookler— “It's Nat- 
ural—It's Normal’’—1s also available. 

A discussion of internal sanitary 
protection is an extremely valid part 
of any such presentation, Girls are 
particularly interested in anything that 
will relieve such pressing social prob- 
lems as odor, bulk, difficulty of dis- 
posal, etc. See coupon 
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TAMPAX INCORPORATED J-104-R 
161 Fast 42nd St, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send the tree material checked Tampax 


manual tor teachers How Times Have Changed.’ 

Sample box of Tampax containing Regular, 
Super, Junior absorbencies Booklet tor stu- 
dents Natural -It's Normal’ with order 
card tor additonal free supply. 
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... Summer Day Camp 

(Continued from page 11) 
periods. These %5-minute periods 
were found to be inadequate for 
proper conduct of the program, par- 
ticularly for swimming and crafts. 
Therefore, during the 1954 session, 
the allotted time was divided into 
three periods, each 45-minutes long. 
The games and special activities peri- 
ods were combined. This arrangement 
proved to be more satisfactory to 
both campers and counselors. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 
1. Pre-Camp Counselors Meetings. 
Prior to the beginning of the camp 


several staff meetings were held to 
enable the counselors to get = ac- 
quainted and to plan certain areas 
of the program. 


2. Get Acquainted Night. Several 
nights before the camp opened, all 
the parents were invited to a get- 
acquainted meeting. The purpose of 
the meeting was to explain the pro- 
gram to the parents, introduce the 
counselors and answer any questions 
the parents might have. Refresh- 
ments were served and it proved to 
be an excellent means of introduction. 


3. Visitor's Day. One day during the 
last week of camp, the parents were 
invited to visit the camp to see the 
program in action and to see an ex- 
hibit of completed craft projects. 

4. Water Show. This was the final ac- 
tivity on the camp program and 
included all the boys and girls in 
the camp. The Water Show Program 
included swimming races, diving ex- 
hibitions, and several water ballets, 
complete with colored lights. This 
was a most popular activity with the 
parents and was a fitting climax to 
the summer day camp program. 


CONCLUSION 

The Baylor University Summer 
Day Camp has been judged a success 
by campers, counselors, the univer- 
sity faculty, the university adminis- 
tration, and the general public. Evi- 
dence of this is the large number of 
applications received for next year’s 
camp. Both counselors and campers 
are looking forward to the 1955 Sum- 
mer Day Camp season. * 


better FIT makes better SWIMMERS 


Plenty of give and take for active swimmers 
in these fine suits .. . keep their form fitting 
comfort in and out of the pool. 


OCEAN POOL SWIM SUITS 
JERSEY KNIT SUITS 
KNIT OF FINE TWO PLY COMBED YARN 
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“There was an old woman who lived in a 
shoe 

She had so many children she didn’t knou 
what to do.” 


HIS NURSERY RHYME ex- 
T presses well the feelings of two 
teachers in a large city high school as 
they contemplated the prospect of the 
Girls Athletic Association after- 
school swimming sign-up. The “shoe” 
is a large public pool located an 
hour’s bus ride from the school. ‘‘So 
many children” are an average in- 
the-water attendance of 150 girls of 
all levels of swimming ability. The 
time allotment is a single half-hour 
period one day a week for a 12-week 
season. 

To answer the “didn’t know what 
to do,” a pilot project, Instructor 
Aides, was started about four years 
ago. Its success is attested by its use 
as the basic pattern by the American 
National Red Cross in mass learn-to- 
swim campaigns for children. 


INSTRUCTOR AIDES 

Instructor Aides are boys and girls 
who have junior or senior lifesaving 
certificates and who are interested in 
teaching swimming. Each Aide 
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by FRANCES TODD 
and 


BETTY BLUE 


Balboa High School, 


San Francisco, California 


Instructor Aides 

in a pilot project 

at Balboa High School 
teach swimming to 
beginners in this 


part of the pool. 


Photo by Paul Williamson, Balboo High School Photo Department 


teaches his own class of about 8 to 
10 girls of approximately the same 
skill level in a designated area of the 
pool, Swimmers are classified as non- 
swimmers, beginners, intermediates, 
and advanced. Intermediate and ad- 
vanced classes are stationed in deep 
water, and those who have not passed 
the beginner’s test are restricted to 
shallow water. 

Experienced Instructor Aides may 
be appointed as Student Supervisors, 
whose duties are: (1) to assist Aides 
planning, teaching, and 
testing; (2) to work individually 
with swimmers who cannot keep up 
with the class because of extreme 


in lesson 


fear or poor co-ordination; (3) to ar- 
range coverage of classes of absentee 
Aides; (4) to recommend to the 
teacher shifting of pupils to a higher 
or lower class in accordance with 
swimming progress; (5) to assist 
the teachers in the Aide training 
program. 


TEACHERS’ DUTIES 

The two physical education teach- 
ers who sponsor GAA swimming each 
take full responsibility for the activi- 
ties in one-half of the pool. Thus, one 
adult is in charge of the non-swim- 


mers and beginners classes, and the 
other is responsible for intermediate 
and advanced classes. She teaches 
each class at least part of the time 
and gives final approval on passing 
skill tests. 

The teachers also are fully re- 
sponsible for the training of the 
Aides, pre-service, and in-service. 
This training consists of a 16-hour 
course in stroke analysis, teaching 
methods, group leadership, and su- 
pervised practice teaching, and is 
conducted with the co-operation of 
the local Red Cross chapter. 

The diagram on page 22. illus- 
trates the general pattern of alloca- 
tion of pool space, assignments of 
Aides and Student Supervisors, and 
areas of adult responsibility. 

Instructor Aides have exclusive 
use of the pool for one-half hour af- 
ter the classes are dismissed, and one 
of the teachers is available for coach- 
ing and instruction. 


RECOGNITION 

Recognition is given the Aides in 
the following ways: 
1. Letters of appreciation, signed by the 
principal, deans, physical education depart- 
ment heads, swimming sponsors, and the 
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INSTRUCTIONAL DIVISION OF SWIMMING POOL 
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Deep Water 


A=Instructor Aide 


director of safety service of the local Red 
Cross chapter are presented at a banquet. 
2. Small emblems to be worn on swim suits, 
in school colors, are awarded after the first 
term’s service. Matching stars are presented 
for each subsequent semester’s service. 

3. The Red Cross Chapter supplies each 
Aide with a red cotton sweat shirt marked 
Instructor Aide in large white letters on the 
front and back. These are worn while teach- 
ing and add both prestige and identification. 
4. Suitable publicity and pictures appear 
regularly in school and local papers, and in 
the school yearbook. 

5. A semi-annual field trip is made to the 
Navy pool at Treasure Island. The Red 
Cross chapter furnishes a bus, and provides 
craft and instructors for an orientation 
course in canoeing, rowing, paddle and surf 
boards, and the use of can and ring buoys in 
rescue work. 

6. GAA participation credit is given both 
boys and girls. 

7. Social activities are planned as the group 
desires. 


ADVANTAGES OF PROGRAM 

The advantages of the Instructor 
Aide program are numerous. Many 
more students have learned to swim 
under safe conditions than two in- 
structors could handle without stu- 
dent help. The Aides learn practical 
leadership skills in their teaching. 
Many an Aide has learned to become 
a better class member because of his 
direct experiencing of the teacher’s 
difficulties in handling a group. In a 
laboratory situation, swimmers and 
Aides learn to respect the abilities 
and limitations of their classmates. 

The boys who are Aides — and 
there is usually a male preponderance 
—gain special advantages. At the 
high school age, boys are usually out- 
distanced by their girl classmates 


S=Student Supervisor 


i=Instructor 


scholastically and socially. Only in 
athletics do they surpass the girls. 

That adolescent boys need oppor- 
tunities for wholesome ego-building 
is well known. The boy Instructor 
Aides have that opportunity. Many 
of the boy Aides are lettermen in ma- 
jor sports and serve as Aides in off- 
seasons. Most, however, are not quite 
skilled enough, or the right physical 
size, for major sport competition, 
and find desired recognition as Aides. 

One major disadvantage of the In- 
structor Aide program is recognized. 
The quality of the instruction given 
by immature and partially trained 
high school students is not as high as 
one would expect from a_ physical 
educator. Observers have commented 
that Aides are carbon copies of the 
teaching methods’ and manners of 
their instructors. 


RESULTS 

The advantages seem to far out- 
weigh the disadvantages. The proof 
lies in the facts: in four years about 
1,200 girls received swimming in- 
struction, most of whom passed at 
least the beginner’s tests, and some 
of whom passed the difficult advanced 
tests. 

Several Aides have attended Na- 
tional Aquatic Schools, some on com- 
munity scholarships. Many have held 
jobs as camp counselors, guards, and 
swimming teachers. Practically all 
have become water safety instructors 
when they were old enough and have 
continued to serve as volunteers in 
community swimming classes.* 
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MEET the MAJORS 


The page for students and Student Major Clubs. 


Student Major Clubs are Growing! 


One hundred eight-two student major 
clubs are affiliated with AAHPER. This 
steadily increasing number is a good 
barometer of student concern for their 
own professional growth, and of future 
participation in state, district, and na- 
tional association affairs. Congratula- 
tions to tomorrow’s leaders! 
Alabama—Alabama Polytechnic 
tute; Alabama College; Birmingham 
Southern College; Howard College; 
State Teachers College. 

Arizona—Arizona State College; U. of 
Arizona. 

Arkansas—U. of Arkansas; 
Polytechnic College. 
California—Humboldt State College; Mills 
College; Chapman College; UCLA; Sac- 
ramento State College; San Jose State 
College; California Polytechnic College ; 
U. of California; Santa Barbara Col- 
lege; Stanford U.; College of the 
Pacific. 

Colorado—U. of Colorado; Colorado A. & 
M. College; U. of Denver. 
Connecticut—Arnold College; U. 
necticut. 

Delaware—U. of Delaware. 
District of Columbia—George Washington 
University; Howard U. 

Florida—F lorida State U.; John B. Stet- 
son U.; U. of Florida; U. of Miami; U. 
of Tampa. 

Georgio—Georgia State College for Wom- 
en; U. of Georgia; Brenau College; 
Wesleyan College. 

Winois—Southern Illinois U.; Carthage 
College; Northern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College; DePaul U.; Eastern Illinois 
State College; MacMurray College; 
Monmouth College; Augustana College; 
U. of Illinois; Wheaton College; Illi- 
nois State Normal U. 

Indiana—Indiana U.; De Pauw U.; Han- 
over College; Earlham College; Indiana 
State Teachers College; Valparaiso U.; 
Purdue U. 
lowa—lowa State 
Luther College. 
Kansas—Kansas State Teachers College; 
U. of Kansas; Kansas State College; 
U. of Wichita. 

Kentucky—Western Kentucky State Col- 
lege; Kentucky State College; U. of 
Kentucky; Morehead State Teachers 
College; Murray State College. 


Insti- 


Arkansas 


of Con- 


Teachers College; 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Lovisiana—Southern U.; Grambling Col- 
lege: Southeastern Louisiana College; 
McNeese State College; Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute; Northwestern State 
College; Xavier U,; Louisiana Polytech- 
nic Institute; Centenary College of 
Louisiana. 

Maryland—U. of Maryland; Morgan State 
College. 

Massachusetts — U. of Massachusetts; 
Bridgewater State Teachers College; 
Springfield College. 

Michigan — Central Michigan College; 
Wayne U.; Michigan State College; 
Western Michigan College; Michigan 
State Normal College. 
Minnesota—Bemidji State Teachers Col- 
lege; U. of Minnesota, Duluth; St. Olaf 
College; St. Cloud State Teachers Col- 
lege; U. of Minnesota. 

Mississippi— Mississippi State College for 
Women; Mississippi Southern College; 
U. of Mississippi. 
Missouri—Culver-Stockton College; South- 
east Missouri College; Christian Col- 
lege; Northwest Missouri State College; 
Washington U.; Southwest Missouri 
State College; Tarkio College; Central 
Missouri State College. 


Nebraska—Dana College; U.of Nebraska; , 


U. of Omaha. 

Nevada—U. of Nevada. 
New Jersey -New Jersey 
Women; Rutgers U. 

New Mexico—Eastern New Mexico. 
New York—Brooklyn College; St. Law- 
rence U.; Ithaca College; Long Island 
U.; Hunter College of New York; City 
College of New York; New York U.; 
Syracuse U. 

North Carolino—Appalachian State Teach- 
ers College; U. of North Carolina; West- 
ern Carolina Teachers College; North 
Carolina College; Wake Forest College; 
Catawba College. 

North Dakota—Jamestown College. 
Ohio—Bowling Green State U.; U. of 
Cincinnati; Ohio State U.; Ohio Wes- 
leyan U.; U. of Toledo. 
Oklahoma—Central State College; U. of 
Oklahoma; Oklahoma A & M College. 
Oregon—U. of Oregon; Oregon State Col- 
lege; Linfield College; Willamette U. 
Pennsylvania—Cettysburg College; U. of 
Pittsburgh. 

South Carolino—Lander College; 
College; Winthrop College. 


College for 


Coker 


South Dakote—Northern State Teachers 
College. 

Tennessee—Tennessee Polytechnic Insti- 
tute; Lineoln Memorial U.; Carson 
Newman College; U. of Tennessee; 
Memphis State College; Milligan Col- 
lege; Middle Tennessee State Colletre; 
Fisk U. 

Texas—Abilene Christian College; Big 
Spring High School; U. of Texas; West 
Texas State College; North Texas State 
College; Southern Methodist U.; Texas 
Southern U.; Sam Housten State Col- 
lege; Texas College of Arts & Indus- 
tries; Wiley College; Texas Technologi- 
cal College; Prairie View A & M Col- 
lege; Incarnate Word College; Our 
Lady of the Lake College; Southwest 
Texas State College; Baylor U.; Paul 
Quinn College. 

Utah—Utah State Agricultural College; 
Brigham Young U. 
Virginia—Hampton 

College; Radford 
State College. 


Madison 
Virginia 


Institute; 
College; 


Washington—Western Washington Col- 
lege of Education; U. of Washington. 
West Virginia—Bethany College; Blue- 
field State College; Davis and Elkins 
College; West Virginia State College; 
West Virginia U. 

Wisconsin—La Cross State College; U. of 
Wisconsin. * 


NOW! AALCO OFFERS A 
LOW PRICED ine of OUTDOOR 
BASKETBALL EQUIPMENT 
TO FIT YOUR PLAYGROUND NEEDS 
Sturdy, All-Weather Backboards— 


Extension 
Mounting 
Brackets— 


Five Types of Installations, Com- 
plete with Goals, Nets, Hardware. 
No. 103 —Illustrated Single Board 
mounted on steel post, and ready to 
set in concrete. Has fan shaped, all- 
weather board equipped with heavy 
goal, “hourglass” net. Two foot steel 
extension mounting bracket with 15 ft 
x 3% in. OD post 
hardware 
St. Louis 


Includes necessary 
Shpg. wt. 150 Ibs. F.O.B 
$52.50 


Aaleo Outdoor Basketball Equipment is 
also available with Double Boards, Ad- 
justable-Height Boards, and Removable 
Posts and Boards. 


See Your Sporting Goods Dealer, or 
Write for Additional Details 


AALCO MANUFACTURING CO. 
2731-A Wyandotte St., St. Louis 11, Mo. 
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Promote Healthful Recreation 


Sports Equipment 


Ben Pearson Collequan 


elect 5%’ recurved hickory bow, inlaid arrow- 
plate, genuine leather grip and Lay-latex double- 
loop linen string. Available with bows pulling 25, 
30 or 35 pounds. Six 26” target arrows with plastic 
nocks and 2-color crest. Accessories: Reinforced 
leather arm guard and finger tab. 24” full color 
target face. Booklet, ‘Archery Made Easy,"’ by Ben 


Pearson. $1500 RETAIL 


* Write today for free catalogue, literature on “How to Organize 
an Archery Club” and the name of your nearest dealer 


~~ BER PERRSOR— 


PINE BLUFF ARKANSAS 


Suit shown is a new model 
No. 268 ‘‘Easy-on’’. 


Here's a colorful and com 
fortable all-sports suit de- 
signed to slip on and off in 
a jiffy. Tunic style with col- 
ored metal grippers from neck- 
line to hem. Matching elastic 
leg bloomer. Deep pleated 
action back, flared skirt, at- 
tached belt with non-rust 
buckle, pocket and action 
styled sleeve. 


In Sanforized Cadet Blue, 
Jade Green, Yellow or White 7 ee The 


world's best looking 
trophy . built to perfection 
Write for free color cir- 


cular, or send for sample suits - + + and reasonably priced. 
today! 

See the full line of 
Dodge trophies at 

your local dealer. 


“The National label is your 
Guarantee of satisfaction.” 


Waltonal SPORTS EQUIPMENT CO. 


380 N. MARQUETTE ST. Fond du Lac @ Wis 


DODGE, INC. 


The world's largest trophy manufacturer 


Chicago los Angeles * Newark Miami 
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ROBABLY THE most difficult 
problem faced by officers of an or- 
ganization lies in determining the 
real interests and the real profes- 
sional concerns of the members who 
comprise it. 


SHAPING THE ASSOCIATION 

In some cases, the officers are faced 
with making a best guess as to a 
direction the organization should 
take. Such a decision may, on occa- 
sion, actually bring about changes in 
the professional field. Just as the so- 
ciety shapes the person, so can the 
Association extend or limit some 
areas of professional opportunity. 

Perhaps even more significant for 
the professional person and much 
more difficult to see in action is the 
fact that the individual in turn 
shapes the society in which he lives. 
Each of us in some manner modifies 
his environment and the Association 
is one aspect of that environment. 

The quality of our work in our own 
communities, the quality of our in- 
sights and concerns will set the limits 
of our professional growth and affect 
the quality of the Association of 
which we are members. 


AAHPER BELONGS TO US 

The Association is ours—it be- 
longs, in part, to each of us. It 
should represent our professional in- 
terests and reflect our professional 
vision. The extent to which the As- 
sociation reflects what we wish it to 
reflect is, in a large measure, an in- 
dication of the degree in which we 
have advised those we have charged 
with Association leadership. 

We may owe appreciation to the 
members of the Board of Directors 
and the committees, the section offi- 
cers, the headquarters staff, and the 
hundreds of professional people who 


contribute to Association achieve- 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION. RECREATION 


y 


by RUTH ABERNATHY 


AAHPER President 


ment in the districts and in the 
states. In spite of the evidence of 
personal involvement and effort, the 
Association does not belong to these 
people. The Association belongs to 
no group or to no interest but stands, 
or should stand, for the professional 
“best” for all of us. 

The purposes of the Association as 
stated in the Constitution are re- 
flected in a variety of ways through- 
out the Association. Translated into 
action, it seems to me that these 
purposes mean that a group of pro- 
fessional people have joined to- 
gether to improve programs of 
school health education, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation education. 


BREADTH OF ACTION 
This bringing together of many 
interests, in turn requires a broad 
action program. The minutes of the 
April 1954 meetings of the Board of 
Directors and the Representative 
Assembly illustrate this breadth 
quite clearly by: 
e The variety of concerns of the af- 
filiated organizations: 


The many divisions and sections, 
with their reports of the past year 
and their plans for coming na- 
tional conferences, a yearbook, a 
handbook, and a physical education 
film; 


The co-operation of the Association 
with related professional groups in 
recreation, in health education, in 
athletics; 

e The concern with research and 
with policy relating to research; 


The need in some areas to consoli- 
date and clarify the relationships 
among committees, sections, and 
affiliated organizations; 

® The variety of committees—from 
awards to finance, to legislation, to 
periodicals, to vocational guidance; 


Special committee reports, dealing 
with problems of affiliated organi- 
zations, commercial agencies, oper- 
ating codes, professional ethics, 
and the relationships of state, dis- 
trict, and national associations; 


Joint concerns of this and other 
associations regarding the Armed 
Forces, athletics, exceptional chil- 
dren, the Olympics, safety, and 
teacher and leader preparation. 


HOW SHALL WE BUILD? 


Including both long- and short- 
term problems, action on these and 
others by the Board, the staff, and 
the Assembly reflects or should re- 
flect the broad views of the member- 
ship as to direction. 

We are a large and vital Associa- 
tion. Let us continue to be a grow- 
ing and a working Association. Let 
us accept responsibility with dedica- 
tion and maintain an ideal of pro- 
fessional excellence. Each of us 
makes the quality of the profession 
and each of us contributes to the 
value of the Association. The rela- 
tionship is integral—how shall we 
huild? * 
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A YEAR FOR ACTION 


by PATTRIC RUTH O'KEEFE, ELEANOR METHENY, and W. H. ORION 


Vice-Presidents of the Association 


PATTRIC RUTH O'KEEFE 


“i W. H. ORION 
ak Vice-Pres. for Health Education 


Vice-Pres. for Recreation Education 


HEALTH EDUCATION 
DIVISION 
“GOOD HEALTH is catching and 
should be caught,” is an old saying 
that has considerable merit. Good 
health has been given the GO sign 
in homes, schools, and communities. 
The AAHPER has influenced the 
recognition of health as one of the 
most important subjects in the school 
curriculum, an important economic 
and social factor in personal and 
community living, and a necessity for 
maximum personal pleasure. A con- 
tributing factor to the remarkable 
progress being made in health edu- 
cation is the working together of 
members of the Health Education 
Division and others toward a general 
goal: To vitalize health education so 
it connotes action in place of leth- 
argic acceptance of its importance. 

Chairmen of health sections of 
the Division are planning together 
more closely for sectional programs 
at the National Convention. Since 
chairmen share responsibility for the 
preparation of all programs, duplica- 
tion is eliminated, the framework for 
accomplishing desirable goals is used 
by each chairman, and members work 
as a co-ordinated team. A “design 
for action” is being developed under 
the guidance of the Consultant in 
Health Education, and the Vice- 
President-elect of the Division, Rob- 
ert Yoho. 

The work of the Health Education 
Division is continuous. Continuing 
committees unify this plan and new 
committees assume responsibilities 
for other important functions. Plans 
for the current year include work- 
shops, conferences, meetings. 
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ELEANOR METHENY 
Vice-Pres. for Physical Education 


Development of a “design for ac- 
tion” is not enough. The question 
“Can we provide the action?” con- 
stitutes a challenge for every indi- 
vidual interested in health education. 
Suggestions for improving the work 
of the Division and for developing 
new areas are welcomed from. all 
AAHPER members. This is a year 
for more productive action. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

DIVISION 
THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Division is not just a paper struc- 
ture. It is a working organization 
which functions throughout the vear 
in attempting to find ways to achieve 
our common professional objectives. 
Its effectiveness in doing this is de- 
termined by the individual as well as 
the co-operative efforts of each and 
every divisional member of the As- 
sociation. 

Every project which facilitates pro- 
fessional progress must begin as an 
idea. And ideas are born in the 
minds of individual men and women 
concerned with the solution of pro- 
fessional problems. When an idea is 
communicated to other men and 
women with mutual concern, it 
grows and develops into a plan for 
action. And this action results in 


new professional progress—which in 
turn produces more new ideas. 

During the 1952-54 _ biennium, 
three divisional projects were devel- 
oped. The Workshop in Elementary 
School Physical Education was held 
in New York prior to the National 
Convention (see September JOURNAL, 
p. 32) and will be followed up at state 
and district meetings. The Handbook 
of Physical Education for High 
School Students has been completed 
and is now in press. This month the 
National Conference on Physicai 
Education for College Men and 
Women is being held in Washington. 

These forward-looking professional 
projects have involved the co-opera- 
tive efforts of hundreds of men and 
women. But each one originated as 
an idea of one individual member of 
the Physical Educetion Division. 

Whit professional problem in 
physical education bothers you most? 
What ideas do you have which might 
in some way contribute to the ulti- 
mate solution of that problem? 

The officers of the Physical Educa- 
tion Division for 1954-56 cannot 
promise miracles. But they can and 
will give serious consideration to 
every idea you suggest. And with the 
help of your continuing co-operation, 
they promise to devote their best ef- 
forts to finding ways to utilize the 
resources of the Association in devel- 
oping your ideas into workable plans 
for action and progress. 


RECREATION EDUCATION 
DIVISION 
MOST PROBLEMS OF education 
in recreation are not new. However, 
the rapid growth of this field in the 


(Concluded on page 28) 
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HE NAME OF any organization 
Tice: mean something! Its mean- 
ing may or may not be commonly 
understood. The name may or may not 
reflect the inherent qualities of the 
organization. It may serve only as a 
convenient handle or tag. It may re- 
tard progress. Or it may help to 
promote a better awareness and un- 
derstanding of the true nature and 
functions of an organization. 

Few laymen and fewer professional 
workers would fail to know that the 
American Medical Association or the 
American Bar Association were pro- 
fessional bodies for physicians and 
lawyers or would question that these 
associations were uniquely for physi- 
cians and lawyers and, therefore, 
were not assuming or taking over the 
functions of any other organizations. 
Can the same be said for the Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Physical 
Education, 


and Recreation and its 


members? 


EDUCATION IN THE TITLE 

Perhaps one of the most signifi- 
cant steps in the history of the Asso- 
ciation occurred when it joined the 
organized educational family in 1937 
by becoming a Department of the 
National Education Association. At 
that time, the American Physical 
Education Association became the 
American Association for Health and 
Physical Education. A year later 
Recreation was added to the title. 

The assumed the re- 
sponsibilities that went with official 
identification and membership in the 
family of organized educators. The 
noun “education” became perhaps 
even more important than the adjec- 
tive “physical.” But the 
health recreation, 


Association 


areas of 
newly 


wel- 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


at’s in a Name? 


An Opinion Poll for Members 


of the AAHPER 


POINTS TO CONSIDER 


comed into the family, did not wear 
the official family insigne, education. 

Prior to these changes in the name 
of the Association, and ever since, 
there has been misunderstanding of i 
its place and function in regard to 


Association’s program as 


the areas of health and recreation. by its current divisions are health 
On many occasions, ill will and even education, physical education, and 
unnecessary conflict have prevailed. recreation education. The words 


Another change in the name may 
seem insignificant. Certainly, a 
change in name alone would not solve 
misunderstandings 


titles of our divisions. 
“health,” 
education” 


and conflicts. cation” —not and 


However, a name which would more 
nearly reflect what the Association 


tion not 


are terms used in several official re- 
is attempting to do, would undergird ports of the Association 
all efforts for better clarification, 2. The present nature and fune- 
understanding, and support. tion of the Association are not well 


Other considerations point to the 
need for serious thought and action 
in regard to title of the Association. 
The three major phases of the 
indicated 


health, physical, and recreation are 
adjectives modifying education inthe 
“Health edu- 
“recrea- 


* ; ” 
“recreation, 


Detach and send to: 


Ben W. Miller, Chairman 

Committee on Change of Tithe of Association 
University of California 

Los Angeles 24. California 


I have ranked in order from 1 through 7 (1 for first choice; 


2 for 
choice, ete.) my preferences for the title of the AAHPER. 


second 


( ) American Association for Health, Physical, and Recreation Education. 

an Association for Health-Physical-Recreation Education. 

( ) Association for Health Education, Physical Education and Reeveation 
Education. 

( ) American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Reereation 


(present title). 


American Association for Health Education, Physical Education. 
ation Education. 


( ) Association for Health, Physical Education and Reereation in Education. 
Association for Education: Health, Physical Education and Reereation. 


I should like the Committee to consider the following title not listed above 


Reere- 


Name: 
Location: 
Major Divisional Interest (check one) 


Health Education 


Physical Edue 


Recreation Education 
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JOURNAL 
BINDER 


Handy Reference 
For Desk or Shelf 


ONLY $3.00 each 
POSTPAID 


AAHPER BINDER SALES 
1201 16th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Payment 
must accompany 


order 


SCHOOL HEALTH 
SERVICES 


Report of the Joint Committee on 


Health Problems of the NEA 
and AMA 
180 pp. Hus. $5.00 
(NEA discounts on quantity orders) 
Order from 
NEA Publications—Sales 


1201 - 16th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 


characterized by the present name. 
The professional worker frequently 
has to make some explanation, indi- 
cating that the title is too vague. The 
present title does not convey the im- 
pression that the Association has ad- 
vanced during the past few decades 
to include any official consideration of 
the educational functions for better 
health and recreation. 

%. Health education recrea- 
tion education have so developed 
within the Association that they 
merit recognition as such in the 
name. Especially since 1938, the As- 
sociation has progressively expanded 
its leadership and services in these 
important areas which help tremen- 
dously to meet basic human needs. 
Our present challenge is to find ways 
to make sure that all groups move 
together, using their full collective 
force of imagination and energies. 
PROPOSALS MADE 

At the meeting of the new Board 
of Directors of the AAHPER in 
April 1952, a proposal was made by 
the Chairman of this Committee to 
study the possibility of changing the 
name of AAHPER to the American 
Association for Health, Physical, 
and Recreation Education, or to use 
some combination of the three words, 
physical, health, and recreation as 
adjectives modifying education. 

A report of a President’s Commit- 
tee consisting of William Hughes, 
Thomas McDonough, and Ben W. 
Miller, Chairman, was made at the 
New York Convention in April 1954. 
Seven possibilities for the title were 
discussed. They are presented in the 
accompanying poll in the order of 
preference as expressed by individual 
ballot of the 1953-54 Board of 
Directors. 

The Board of Directors approved 
the appointment of a subcommittee 
and the publication of an opinion 
poll in which the membership would 
be asked to express an opinion as to 
whether or not they would prefer to 
change the title and, if so, which al- 
ternative they would prefer. The 
Committee urges each member to fill 
out the form and indicate his choice, 
so that a representative report may 
be made to the Board of Directors 
next spring. *® 


A Year for Action 
(Continued from page 26) 

past few years has necessitated a 
new look to recheck relationships, 
needs, direction, objectives, pro- 
cedures, facilities, and the profes- 
sional education of recreation per- 
sonnel. All of these problems are 
currently engaging the attention of 
the Recreation Education Division’s 
members, officers, and consultant. 

Through the active participation 
of its members, the Division is in an 
ideal position to conduct a construc- 
tive and continuing analysis of job 
responsibilities as one of its numer- 
ous contributions in assisting recrea- 
tion to approach adulthood as a pro- 
fession. The Division plans to work 
for high quality in this regard. 

Education has frequently been 
criticized for teaching the wrong 
things so beautifully, or for teaching 
the right things so poorly, or not at 
all. Education in recreation may 
easily fall a prey to similar criticism, 
partially because of the tremendous 
scope of the undertaking and par- 
tially because of a shortage of prop- 
erly trained and experienced educa- 
tors in this field. 

Getting down to brass tacks in at- 
tacking the problem of professional 
education in recreation this past 
year, AAHPER, along with the Asso- 
ciation for Higher Education and the 
National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Stan- 
dards, sponsored a three-day Confer- 
ence on Professional Preparation of 
Recreation Personnel. Nine national 
organizations co-operated in the con- 
ference, and 27 universities and col- 
leges offering a major in recreation 
were represented. In addition, repre- 
sentatives from numerous recreation 
specialties participated. It was a 
meeting of high professional quality. 

Space limitations prohibit men- 
tion of other and numerous profes- 
sional projects and services rendered 
by the Division, all of which have 
been of value to teachers, principals, 
school board members, or recreation 
personnel. If your primary interest 
is in recreation, this Division cor- 
dially invites you to acquaint your- 
self with all of its major concerns and 
to participate in its affairs. * 
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1. Animal Experimentaiion. The great 
advances that have been made in 
medicine and surgery by the experi- 
mental method give convincing proof 
of the need for continuing such ex- 
perimentation to make possible fur- 
ther progress in improving health 
and overcoming disease. In many in- 
stances, such experiments necessarily 
involve the use of animals. 

Therefore, the Joint Committee on 
Health Problems in Education of the 
NEA and the AMA reaffirms its reso- 
lutions of 1946 urging that universi- 
ties and colleges, medical and dental 
schools, schools of public health, re- 
search institutions, hospitals, and 
laboratories be commended for their 
research programs. 

The Joint Committee further rec- 

ommends that educational efforts be 
directed toward improved under- 
standing of the scientific method as 
au whole, the use of animals in re- 
search and diagnostic laboratories, 
and the careful humane treatment 
given animals used for these pur- 
poses in institutions conducting such 
research. 
2. Administration of Oxygen to Ath- 
letes. Following review of scien- 
tific studies on the influence of oxy- 
yen administration to athletes, the 
Joint Committee concludes: Valid 
scientific evidence in support of the 
value of oxygen in athletic competi- 
tion is lacking. It is unwise and dan- 
gerous to encourage the athlete to 
exert himself beyond the limits he 
has learned to respect from instinet 
and experience. 

The anticipation of help from oxy- 
yen inhalations increases this possi- 
bilitv. The Joint Committee therefore 
strongly recommends that the use of 
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oxygen for such purposes be disap- 
proved. 

4. Extension of Co-operative Action. 
The Joint Committee wishes to ex- 
press its appreciation to the National 
Council of Chief State School Officers 
and the Association of State and Ter- 
ritorial Health Officers for its excel- 
lent joint report, Responsibilities of 
State Departments of Education and 
Health for School Health Services. 
The Joint Committee urges the wid- 
est possible distribution of the report 
as a guide for state and local action 
and recommends extension of the 
same kind of co-operative endeavor to 
state and local levels where it does 
not now exist. 

5. Desirable Athletics for Children. 
After study of the report, the Joint 
Committee endorses the recommenda- 
tions of Desirable Athletic Competi- 
tion for Children as set forth by the 
AAHFPER (NEA Society of State 
Directors of Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and National 
Council of State Consultants in Ele- 


Recreation ; 


mentary Education; and the Depart 
ment of Elementary School Princi- 
pals (NEA). 


expresses its 


The Joint Committee 
appreciation to the 
AAHPER for publication and dis- 
tribution of the report and commends 
the report to local communities as a 
guide in determining competitive 
athletic policies for children. 

6. Defense Against Disaster. The 
Joint Committee notes the recent in- 
tensification of efforts to improve civil 
defense organization practices 
and calls attention to the school’s re- 
sponsibility in co-ordinated commu- 
nity plans to meet disaster situations 
The Joint Committee’s chief concern 
is With the health aspects of such sit- 


uations and particularly with prob- 
lems of preserving healthy emotional 
attitudes among school-age children 
in Major emergencies. 

The Committee believes that the 
greatest potential danger in such sit- 
uations is the development of panic 
or overwhelming anxiety in children 
Past experience in dealing effectively 
with major emergencies shows that 
the two greatest needs are (a) in- 
formed leadership to which children 
can turn for reassurance and direc 
tion and (b) familiarity with the 
procedures to be followed in disaster 
situations and practice in carrying 
ont these procedures 

The Committee believes that the 
school can best prepare itself to play 
an effective part in civil defense by 
chool 


(a) providing teachers and other 


personnel with an adequate knowledge 
of the over-all civil defense program 
nd a definition of their 
<ibilitic 
plan for controlling emergency situa 


pecific respon 
in the co-ordinated community 


tions, and (b) by judicious instruction 
of children in the essential elements of 


their behavior in emergency situation 


and by providing practical learning ex 


periences in those aspects of emergency 


ituations that lend themselves to such 
teaching. 

The Joint Committee recommends 
that school authorities assume re 
sponsibility for co-ordinating such 
programs with the over-all) com- 
munity plan for civil defense through 
the officially constituted civil defense 


authorities. 


7. Television and School Children. 
The Joint Committee has noted the 
increasing importance of television 
in daily living and the growing con 
cern as to the effect of television on 


the physical and mental health of the 


29 


| 


chool-age child. After careful con- 
ideration of the many problems in- 
volved the Committee believes that 
television, properly developed and 
controlled, holds great potentialities 
for education of our children and 
youth, and that the following con- 
clusions are justified: 

it Television will not injure 
normal vision when (1) the set is the 
right size for the room; most rooms can 
comfortably take a 16-inch or larger 
tubes (2) the viewer is the proper dis 
tance from the screen——not closer than 
ten feet for a 16-ineh or larger tube; 
(3) the set located against a light 
colored wall, where there is the least 
reflection; ¢€4) general illumination is 
provided at night from shaded lamp 
ito § feet on either ide of the screen or 
the room is partially darkened for day 
time viewing; (5) periods of study, 
work, play, meals, television viewing, 
and other activities are so arranged so 
that time spent at television will not 
be excessively long at one sitting. 


1. School Health Services. [nasmuch 
as a great deal of time and energy 


was expended by a large number 
of contributors and consultants in 
the preparation of the new Joint 
Committee publication, School 
Health) Serviees, be it’ resolved 
that the Joint Committee express 
its appreciation to these contrib- 
utors and consultants for their 
valuable services in the prepara- 
tion of the book School Health 
Services, 

2. National Conferences on Physicians 
and Schools. Because the National 
Conferences on Physicians and 
Schools, sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association under the 
auspices of the Bureau of Health 
Education, are instrumental in 
developing good inter-professional 
relationships, the Joint Commit- 
tee recommends that these con- 
ferences continue to be held at bi- 
ennial intervals in the future. 

In addition, the Joint Commit- 
tee urges that similar meetings on 
a state and local basis be held un- 
der the joint sponsorship of the 
state) medical association, state 
dental association, state depart- 


30 


(b) Television need not interfere 
with the study, playlife, or work as- 
signments of the child, or cause un- 
desirable emotional or social reper- 
cussions, if parents exercise their 
parental obligation to work out with 
the child a sensible schedule for view- 
ing television and to guide the child 
in selecting appropriate programs. 

The Committee believes that par- 
ents are potentially the greatest force 
in determining the nature of tele- 
vision programs directed to children 
through judicious selection of pro- 
yrams and careful guidance of the 
child in viewing television. The Com- 
mittee urges that school authorities 
do everything possible to emphasize 
the importance of this responsibility 
and to co-operate with parents in 
bringing about concerted action to 
assure full realization of the educa- 
tional values of television. 
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ment of public health, and the 
state department of public in- 
struction. 

Narcotics addiction among 
young people presents a serious 
problem, particularly in the large 
cities and among socio-economic 
groups which are underprivileged. 
However, the total amount of ad- 
diction is less than in previous 
times, 

The Committee is aware that 
the problem goes deeper than al- 
cohol and narcotics in themselves ; 
helping children to gain emotional 
security is equally important. 
Problems relating to both alcohol 
and narcotics are found particu- 
larly among people who lack such 
security for one reason or another. 

There is a marked difference of 
opinion regarding education about 
narcotics. Some people believe 
that education of any kind on the 
subject would only arouse curi- 
osity and a desire to experiment 
and would serve no constructive 
purpose. However, the great ma- 
jority believe that a knowledge of 
the hazards is a great preventive. 


8. Teacher Education. The Joint Com- 
mittee has noted a growing recogni- 
tion of the important contribution 
made by the classroom teacher in 
maintaining and promoting the 
health of the school-age child and a 
corresponding emphasis on prepara- 
tion to meet these responsibilities in 
certain of our teacher education in- 
stitutions as well as through in- 
service education projects of many 
kinds. 

The Joint Committee urges that 
these constructive efforts be contin- 
ued and expanded and that both 
teacher education institutions and 
those responsible for in-service edu- 
cation of teachers give health the 
place it deserves as a chief objective 
of education in the preparation and 
continuing education of all elemen- 


tary and secondary teachers. 


The Joint Committee believes 
that education plays a vital role in 
preventing the dangers inherent 
in the use of alcohol and narcotics. 
The school shares this task of edu- 
cation with the home and_ the 
church. An appropriate educa- 
tional program should be worked 
at the local level co-opera- 
tively by educators, parents, pub- 
lic health workers, and represen- 
tutives of the medical profession. 
Great care should be taken to see 
that information used is factual 
and scientifically accurate and 
that these, as well as teaching 
methods, are appropriate for the 
age levels concerned. Local groups 
can secure consultative help from 
the state education and public 
health departments, and the state 
medical association. 

Instruction in these areas 
should be an integral part of the 
total health education program. 
As such, it should be properly 
integrated into the regular pat- 
terns of health instruction with- 
out undue emphasis or dispropor- 
tionate attention. 


(Concluded on page 39) 
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These professional leaders are the Na- 
tional Membership Directors the 
states and the District of Columbia 
Lppomted by Association President Ruth 
thbernathy, they are persons active im 
state and national associations and aware 
of the need tor strong professional 
organizations You) National Vember 
ship Director is giving freely of his time 
nd energy Help hin hbiuild membership 


n your state 


Alabama Arizona Arkansas California Colorado Connecticut Delaware , Fiorda Georgia 
Wills Baughman Theo Redman Harry W. Carter ed Hucklebridge William FB. Rapp Joseph BL Bur er Kade h Floyd B. Lay Me Done 
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Indiana Kansas Louisiana Maryland Massachusetts 
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Purdue | tof Kar La. 
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Miictigar Minnesota Mississippi Missouri Montana Nebraska Nevada 
Julian Smith irence Nelson Gene Kidder felen Mganle Aye toodley ad ‘ Mar 


ate Hamline Meridian P 


na State | Midland Collewe 


New York North Carolina North Dakota Oklahoma 
Car ed F. Keck 


“> 


Oregon Pennsylvania Rhode Island South Carolirva 
W lavior { { ri Ned Warr 


Vermont Virginia Washington West Virginia Wisconsin Wyoming 
y B. Magwir mit Ramaey George Wert Kay D Grove Wolf it 


er 


Union H 
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WILLIAM L. HUGHES 
Gulick Award Recipient 


ELWOCD DAVIS 


CLAIR V. LANGTON 


clation pays 


GULICK AWARD 


THE COMMITTEE ON THE GU- 
LICK AWARD for’ Distinguished 
Service in Physical Education selected 
WILLIAM LEONARD HUGHES as the 
recipient of this honor for 1954. 
Born in Edgar, Nebraska, Dr. 
Hughes seemed destined to be a 
physical educator. At Nebraska Wes- 
leyan he was captain of the football 
team, captain of the basketball team, 
and All-Missouri-Valley Center 
After serving in World War I as 
First Lieutenant in the Army, he 
graduated in 1919 from Nebraska 
Wesleyan, and became Director of 
Physical Education and Athletics at 
the Beatrice (Nebraska) High School 
After four vears he went to Ober- 
lin College as Assistant Professor of 
Physical Education and Coach of 
Football and Basketball. After one 
vear he became Director of Physical 
Education and Athletics at DePauw 
University. From DePauw, Dr. 
Hughes transferred to Columbia Uni- 
versity, holding a part-time position 
while earning his Doctorate and then 
becoming Associate Professor. He 
was promoted to full Professor and 
made Acting Chairman of the De- 


wo Anderson 


Award 


JAMES E. ROGERS 


partment from 1942-44. Since 1945 
Dr. Hughes has been Professor and 
Director of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation at Temple University. 

Dr. Hughes was President of the 
College Physical Education Associa- 
tion in 1934; of the Eastern Dis- 
trict Association in 1940; and of 
AAHPER, 1944-46.) During World 
War II he was a consultant in Wash- 
ington on Physical Fitness and on 
Civilian Defense. 

Dr. Hughes has been active in 
civic affairs. His writings comprise 
12 books and over 75 articles. In par- 
ticular, the following books should 
be mentioned: Athletics in’ Educa- 
tion, Administration of Health and 
Phusical Education in Colleges, The 
Book of Major Sports, and Sports 
Theiry Organization and Administra- 
tion. 

Dr. Hughes was given the Fellow 
ship Award of the AAHPER in 1934 
and elected to membership in the 
American Academy of Physical Edu- 
cation in 1944. He is listed in Who's 
Who in Ane rica, Leads in 


tion, and Who's Whe in Bducation 


ANDERSON AWARDS 
ELWOOD CRAIG DAVIS was born in 


Cheney, Washington, and received his 
early education in the public schools 
of Anacortes, Washington. He _ re- 
ceived the B.A. degree at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, M.A. at the 
University of Chicago, and Ph.D. at 
Columbia University. 

He taught in the public schools of 
Washington, 1920-24; was Director 
of Health, Physical Education, and 
Athletics and Acting Dean of Men 
at the Western Washington College 
of Education, 1924-25; was Director 
of Men’s Activities in the Christa- 
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dora House in New York City, 1928- 
31; Head of Professional Education 
and Research at Pennsylvania State 
College, 1931-40, and Acting Dean, 
1937-38; Director of Physical Train- 
ing and Assistant Director of all 
Naval training, Third Naval District, 
1942-45; from 1945-47 he was Dean 
of Men and Director of Student 
Health, Physical Education and Ath- 
letics at the University of Louisville; 
and from 1947 to the present he has 
been Professor of Education and 
Physical Education at the University 
of Southern California. 

Dr. Davis has the Honor Award 
and Fellows Certificate of AAHPER, 
and of the Pennsylvania AHPER. 
He is a Fellow of the American Acad- 
emy of Physical Education. He is 
listed in Who's Who in America, in 
Who's Who on the Pacifie Coast, 
Who's Who in American Education, 
Leaders in American Education, and 
Who's Who in Phi Epsilon Kappa. 

He was President of the College 
Physical Education Association. He 
has also been a president of the Penn- 
sylvania AHPER, and was President 
of the Southwest District Associa- 
tion of the AAHPER, 1951-52. He 
is now Southwest District Represen- 
tative to the AAHPER Board of 
Directors. 

Dr. Davis has conducted numerous 
surveys of health and physical edu- 


ALICE O. BRONSON 


cation. He is the author or co-author 
of three books on physical education 
and of 23 articles. 


CLAIR V. LANGTON wasbornin Ham 
ilton, Ontario, but took his early edu 
cation at Ypsilanti, Michigan. He 
received his B.S. degree, M.S. in Pub 
lic Health, and Doctor of Public 
Health at the University of Michi 
gan. He was granted his Ed.D. by 
the University of Oregon 

He was Director of the Gymnasium 
at the Community Center in Mid- 
land, Michigan, 1920-22; Assistant 
Director of Intramural Athletics and 
Instructor in Physical Education at 
the University of Michigan, 1923-26; 
Assistant Director of Intramural] 
Athletics and Assistant Professor of 
Hygiene at the University of Michi 
gan, in charge of the Public Health 
Laboratory, 1926-2% 

From 1928 to date Dr. Langton 
has taught at Oregon State College 
in Corvallis, where he was first Di 
rector of Health and Physical Educa 
tion, and then Dean of the School of 
Health and Physical Education, a 
member of the Administrative Coun 
cil, Technical Counselor in Sanitary 
Engineering in the Engineering Ex 
periment Station at Oregon State 


1954 awards to the persons whose 


medal presented by the chairman 


The Gulick, Anderson, and Honor Awards are the highest tributes 
the AAHPER can give in recognition of outstanding service to the 
fession. Recipients of the awards have 
fields of health, physical education, and recreation. Presentations of the 
biographies appear in this issue took 
place at the National Convention last spring. The Gulick Award is a gold 


of 


Anderson Merit Award winners are presented with a certificate of merit; 


the Honor Award Fellows are recognized with a certificate of honor. 


pro- 


made notable contributions to the 


the Gulick Committee William G 
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College, and Director of the Division 


of Health and Physical Education. 


He is a Fellow of the American 
Public Health Association, the 
AAHPER, American School Health 
Association, and the American Acad- 
emy of Physical Education. He is 
listed in Who's Who in America. 

He is the author and co-author of 
numerous books and the author of 
numerous article 

He is Chairman of the Honor 
Awards Committee of AAHPER. 


JAMES E. ROGERS was born in San 
Francisco. He received his Bachelor's 
and Master's deyrees at the Univer- 
itv of California. His 4& vears of 
ervice in the profession included 
1911-50, when he served with the 
National Recreation Association, as 
its first Assistant District Represen 
tative in California, District Repre- 
entative for the Midwest states, and 
Director of Training 

Director of numerous Community 
Service Schools, from 1926-39 he was 
Director of the National Physical 
Education Service of the NRA. From 
1910-12 he was Reyvional Director of 
the Community War Services of the 
Federal Security Avgency in Wash 
ington 

He ha been a field secretary of 
AAHPER, was pioneer-founder and 
for 15 years first Secretary of the 
National Society of State Directors 
of Health and Physical Education, 
has served on the Editorial Board of 
the Scholastic Coach, was a member 
at-large of the U.S. Volleyball Asso- 
ciation, was on the Editorial Staff 
of the AAHPER JouRNAL and was 
amember of the Joint Committee on 
School Health Problems of the AMA 
and NEA 

For 12 vears he was President or 
Secretary of the Department of 
Health and Physical Education of 
the NEA prior to AAHPER’s becom 
ing this Department of NEA. 

He ha prepared numerous books 
and professional publications and has 
delivered innumerable lectures 

Mr. Rogers was the recipient of 
the Honorary Medal of the AAHPER 

a medal comparable to that pre- 
sented to past-presidents of the Asso- 


clation. Heis an Honor Award Fel- 


low of AAHPER and recipient of 
the Honor Award Scroll and of the 
Society of State Directors of Health 
and Physical Education. This year, 
he received the Creative Award from 
the American Academy of Physical 
Education and an Honor Citation 
from the U.S. Volleyball Association. 


HONOR AWARDS 


ALICE OAKES BRONSON was born in 
New York, grew up in Ohio, and at- 
tended college in Ohio and Wiscon- 
in. Mrs. Bronson holds the B.S. de- 
yree from the University of Wiscon- 
sin and the M.A. degree from the 
University of Utah. She has done 
substantial graduate work 
this 

She taught at the University of 
Wyoming at Laramie and later was 
Health Education Director of the 
Salt Lake City YWCA for several 
years. In 1932 she joined the staff 
of the University of Utah as an in- 
structor in) physical education and 
later became associate professor. 
Since 1935 she has been Director of 
the Women's Physical Education 
Division. 

In 1931-32 Mrs. Bronson was Sec- 
retary-Treasurer and 1938-39 Presi- 
dent of the Utah Physical Education 
Association. She was instrumental 
in reorganizing and vitalizing this 
organization. She was Southwest 
District President in 1946-47 and 
District Representative to the 
AAHPER Board of Directors, 1948- 
51. She received an Honor Award at 
the 1954 Southwest District Conven- 
tion 

Mrs. Bronson has served on several 
AAHPER committees. At present 
she is National Membership Director 
for Utah. She is active in the West- 
ern Society of Physical Education 
for College Women and the Tri-State 
Physical Education Association. 


CHARLES C. COWELL, native of IIli- 
nois, received his early education in 
Hlinois and Wisconsin. He attended 
normal school in Milwaukee and later 
went to Springfield College, where 
he received his Bachelor's degree. He 
Was granted the M.A. degree by 


Clark University and the Ph.D. de- 
gree by New York University. He 
also studied at the University of 
Grenoble, France, and the Univer- 
sity of Vienna. 

Dr. Cowell began his teaching ca- 
reer as Director of Physical Educa- 
tion in Ridgewood, New Jersey. In 
1922 he taught at Robert College in 
Istanbul, Turkey, where he remained 
for six years. While in Turkey he 
was Consultant to the Turkish De- 
partment of Education and wrote one 
of the first educational pamphlets 
published in the new Turkish char- 
acters. 

Upon his return to the United 
States he became Associate Profes- 
sor of Psychology at Springfield 
College. In 1932 he went to the Ohio 
State University as Associate Pro- 
fessor of Health Education. 

At present Dr. Cowell is Professor 
of Physical Education for Men, and 
Director of the Graduate Curriculum, 
at Purdue University. 

He was a contributing editor of 
the RESEARCH QUARTERLY, is a fellow 
of the American Academy of Physi- 
cal Education, and a consultant. to 
the Educational Policies Commission 
of the NEA. 

His publications number some 30 
articles. He is author of “The Adoles- 
cent’s World” in the first yearbook 
of AAHPER. He collaborated in the 
preparation of Physical Education 
in the Secondary School. His) most 
recent book, Scientific Foundations 
of Physical Rducation, was published 
in 1953. He is co-author of Curricu- 
lum Designs in Physical Education 
and Health, now in press. 

Dr. Cowell was a naval aviator in 
World War [| and during World War 
I] was called to the Department of 
State, as Field Organizer and In 
spector in the Office of Foreign Relief 
and Rehabilitation Operations. In 
1944 he was sent to the Near East as 
Regional Director for UNRRA. 


EDWIN BANCROFT HENDERSON, 


born in Washington, D. C., became in 


1904 the first member of his race to 
select physical education as his field 
of work. He earned the A.B. degree 
at Howard University, the M.A. at 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer 
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sity, and has done graduate study at 
Howard. 
He wa: 


the public schools of 


the first Negro teacher in 
Washington, 
D. C., and has completed 47 vears of 
service in the profession, the last 
three as Director of Division of 
Health, Physical Education, Athlet- 
ics, and Safety, 


Public Schools 


in the Washington 


He was organizer of the first in- 
door and track field 
meets for Negro youth in Southern 
States. He introduced basketball in 


the schools of Washington, D.C., in 


outdoor 


1908 He promoted the organization 
¢ Athletic Asso- 


of an Interscholast 
ciation in 1908 

Four vears later he organized the 
Public Schools Athletic League of 
Washington, D.C., and served as Sec- 
retary for many vears. He was or- 
yanizer, and was the President for 
15 vears, of the Eastern Board of 
Officials of Washington, D. C., and 
served as President of the Affiliated 
Board of Officials 

Active in AAHPER, the YMCA, 
and recreation planning, he was con- 
sultant for the Physical Fitness 
Committee of the Federal Security 
Agency during World War II. 

Prior to World War I, he annually 
authored the Spalding Interscholastic 
Handbook on Athletics and in 1939 
he published his well-known The 
, revised in 1949. He 
has written many articles 

Mr. Henderson ha 


time of service to practical democ- 


Veqro in Spor 


devoted a life- 


racy. He was one of three to receive 
the Charter Day 
graduate achievement, by 
University, March 21, 1954. 


Honor for post 
Howard 


JOY W. KISTLER, born in Missouri, 
attended high school in Mexico, Mis- 
souri, then went to Culver-Stockton 
College for the B.A. degree and to 
the University of Iowa for the M.A 
and ’h.D. degrees. 

He ha 
ing as administrator of departments 
Missouri 
Military Academy, in Culver-Stock 


taught for 33 vears, serv- 


of physical education in 


ton College, in the Laboratory School, 
University of Iowa, and was an asso- 
ciate professor in the Department of 
Phys sical 


Education, University of 
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low a 


Since 1941 he has been Pro 
fessor and Head of the Department 
of Health and Physical Education in 
Louisiana State University 

President of the lowa AHPER, of 
Louisiana AHPER, and the South 
ern District AHPER, he also served 
for three vears on the Board of Di 
rectors of AAHPER. In 1952 he re 
ceived the Honor Award from the 
Southern District Association. 

Dr. Kistler has done considerable 
independent research and has direct 
In addi 
tion, he has been Chairman of the 


ed many research projects 


Research Section of Southern Dis- 
trict and the AAHPER; Chairman 
of the Measurement and Evaluation 
AAHPER;: and 
Editor of the JOURNAL and Researel 


(duarte rly. 


Section, Associate 


MARY PATRICIA O'DONNELL was 
born in Asheville, North Carolina 
She earned the Bachelor’s and Mas 
ter’s degrees at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and the Ed.D 
degree at New York University. 
Beginning her teaching in the De- 
troit Public Schools, four years lates 
she returned to New York State. Het 
college teaching includes 30° years 
at Skidmore College; Barnard Col- 


lege; Teachers College, Columbia 


University; New York University; 
and City College of New York. At 
present she is Health Counselor, As 
sistant 
College of New York, 

Dr. O'Donnell has collaborated in 


Professor of Hygiene, City 


the authorship of several books, and 
contributed to innumerable profes 
sional periodicals. She has played a 
vital role in the publications of the 
Dance Section, the Dance Observer, 
and the compilations of the National 
Association for Physical Education 
of College Women 

She was one of the pioneers in de 


veloping public school game and 
rhythms programs; she recently ini 
tiated and developed the corrective 
curriculum and the health counseling 
service for women at the City Col 
leye of New York. 

She organized the Dance Section 
of the AAHPER in 1937 and insti 
tuted the first preconvention Dance 
Conference which 


brought concert 


dancers and dance instructors to 
gether in the development of dance in 
educational programs 

Dr. O'Donnell is a member of the 
American Academy of Physical Edu 


cation and of Pi Lamda Theta 


ELSA SCHNEIDER was born in Ham 
mond, Indiana. A graduate of Chi 
cago Teachers College, she earned 
her Bachelor's and Master's degrees 
at the University of Wisconsin and 
has done additional graduate study 
at the University of Chicago 

She is Specialist for Health In 
Physical 
Office of Education, U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare 
She has been an instructor in physi 


atl 


struction. and Education, 


education at elementary, secon 
dary, and college levels and Assistant 
Director of Health, Physical Educa 
tion, and Safety, [linois Department 
of Public 


She has been active in NSGWS; 


Instruction 


has worked with sehool boards and 
lay groups in the implementation of 
sound physical education programs 
for children and youth; and has 
served in many AAHPER official and 
committee capacitie She has been 


in demand as conductor of 


sports 
demonstrations and clini 

Miss Schneider has been director 
or co-ordinator of workshop confer 
ences; consultant on 
Federal 


ordinating heaith 


regional and 
tudies and committees co 
ervices for chil 
dren; and representative of the 
Office of Education to many confer 


ence Her liaison extends to consul 


tation services in’ Provinces of On 
tario and Quebec, Canada 

She edited the AAHPER publica 
tions Physical Kducation in’ Small 
Schools and Health, Physical Rduca 
fion, and Recreation in Small School 
and is co-author of two U.S. Office of 
Education publication She plaved 
a leading role in the early develop 
ment of the //llinorts State Guide mn 
Klementary Phusical Kducation and 
Satety She contributed a chapter 
to AAHPER’s 1954 yvearbook, Chil 
dren in 

She has received the Honor Award 
of the Illinois AHPER and is 
vice-president of physical education 


of the AAHPER. 
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PORTS PROGRAMS for girls, 
S in secondary schools, should be 
encouraged and promoted and should 
be those which contribute to total 
fitness, to enjoyable use of leisure 
time, and to the development of the 
most desirable and attractive physi- 
cal, mental, and emotional qualities 
of young womanhood. A major ob- 
jective in the sports program should 
be the participation of many through 
the offering of a variety of activities 
which will meet and challenge the 
competitive needs of girls of vary- 
iny abilities. 

Every girl enrolled in the see- 
ondary schools should have the op- 
portunity to receive instruction and 
to participate in a varied sports pro- 
gram. This program should meet the 
students’ needs, interests, and abili- 
ties; it should contribute to the stu- 
dents’ health and welfare; it should 
contribute to the total educational 
program; it should have value’ in 
after-school community life; and. it 
should be under the direction and 
supervision of a professionally 
trained physical education teacher. 

This statement implies the import- 
ance of: (1) a safe and wholesome 
environment; (2) a thorough medi- 
cal examination; (3) safeguards for 
the protection of the health and wel- 
fare of the players; (4) a choice of 
both individual and team sports 
which are acceptable for girls in our 
society; (5) values practices 
Which are educationally sound; and 
(6) a high quality of leadership 


ORIGIN OF STANDARDS 

TWO YEARS AGO a subcommittee 
of the Joint Committee on Standards 
for Athletics in Secondary Schools 
was appointed to draw up a set of 
standards for girls sports in see- 
ondary schools, 

The present report of the subcom- 
mittee was completed during the past 
vear and has been approved by the 
Joint Committee and by the govern- 
ing groups of the three parent or- 
yanizations. 


36 


Standards for Girls Sports 
in Secondary Schools 


—an AAHPER Policy Statement 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES 


1. The sports program should meet individual needs with con- 
sideration given to physique, interests. ability. experience, 


health, and maturity. 


2. A medical examination should be given each girl prior to par- 
ticipating in the sports program. 


3. A healthful, safe, and sanitary environment should be provided 


for all activities. 


1. Every girl should have the opportunity to participate in a 


variety of activities including both individual and team sports. 


+. Competition should be equitable between girls of approximately 
the same ability and maturity with due consideration given to 
players ranging from the unskilled to the expert. 


6. Lengths of sports seasons should be limited and maximum 
number of practice periods and games carefully weighed. 


7. Games should be played according to girls’ rules and the offieiat- 
ing done by qualified officials. 


%. Types of competition should be varied. Intramural competition 
should be stressed and extramural competition be an outgrewth 
of the intramural program. Extramural competition should be 
limited to a small geographic area; should be separate from 
hoys’ contests when possible: and should inelude informal 


social events after the games. 


. The leadership for the program should be of the highest caliber. 


The instructing, coaching, and officiating should be by qualified 
leaders and preferably by women wherever possible.* 


Subcommittee Members 


American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 

Marion E. Purbeck, teacher, Physi- 
cal Edueation for Girls, Hackensack 
High School; and 

Margaret Millar, supervisor of 
physical education, Paterson (N.J.) 
Public Schools; 


National Association of Secondary 
School Principals: 
Elizabeth Jean Brown, principal, 
Rye (N.Y.) High School; and 
Spencer M. Rice, principal, Spar 
tanburg (S.C.) High School; 


National Federation of State High 
School Athletic Associations: 

Gladys Palmer, professor, Dept. of 
Physical Education for Women, Ohio 
State Univ., Columbus: and 

Lee Anderson, executive secre 
tary, Oklahoma High School Ath 
letic Association, Oklahoma City. 


Chairman: 


John K. Archer, principal, Mal 
vern (N.Y.) High School 


Secretary: 

Rachel EB. Bryant, AAHPER Con 
sultant in Physical Education and 
Girls and Women’s Sports. 
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Nominations Are Open 


for 19339 Award Winners 


AHPER PRESENTS Gulick, 
A Honor, and Anderson Service 
Awards each year to persons who 
have made or are currently making 
outstanding contributions the 
fields of health education, physical 
education, and recreation. These 
achievement awards are the highest 
recognition that candidates can re- 
ceive from the Association. 

Members may now submit nomina- 
tions for 1955 candidates. Procedures 
and qualifications for candidates are 
given below. 


PROCEDURE FOR SUBMITTING NAMES 

Members of the committee spon- 
sor candidates for consideration. 
AAHPER members who to 
nominate candidates should send 
the name and biography of each 
nominee to the committee member 
in their district. All names submitted 
must be in the hands of the committee 
no later than DECEMBER 15. 
mittees are listed under their respec- 
tive awards. 


GULICK AWARD 

One person each year receives the 
Gulick Award, a gold medal de- 
signed by R. Tait McKenzie. It is 
an award for distinguished service 
in physical education and is given 
in memory of Luther Halsey Gulick, 
one of the great leaders of the 
profession. Dr. Gulick inaugurated 
professional training courses at 
Springfield) College, founded the 
Campfire Girls of America, and was 
one of the pioneers in launching the 
Plavground Association of America 
He was a prolific writer on health, 


physical education, and recreation. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR CANDIDATE 
As set up in the operating code of 


the committee, the qualifications for 


HEALTH PHYSICAL EDUCATION RECREATION 


Send Yours by December 15 


the candidate for the Gulick Award 
are as follows: 

(1) The candidate shall be one 
whose life and contributions have 
inspired youth to live vigorously, 
courageously, and fully so that they 
might be deemed fit to be free. 

(2) The candidate should be at 
least 35 years of age, whose contri- 
butions would be classified within 
the fields of health education, physi- 
cal education, and recreation, al 
though these are not set down as 
rigid necessities. 

The qualifications have been kept 
very broad, so that anyone doing 
outside work in these fields or any 
level of teaching should be eligible 


PAST GULICK AWARD RECIPIENTS 
1923—Luther Halsey Gulick (pre- 
sented to Mrs. Gulick). 
1924 —Jessie H. Bancroft. 
1925 — Thomas D. Wood. 
1926—-Thomas A. Storey. 
192g— Clark W. Hetherington 
1929-—George J, Fisher. 
1939 —Jesse Feiring Williams 
1940-——Jay Bryan Nash. 
1944 — Charles H. McCloy. 
1945 —William Gilbert Anderson 
1946 —-Ethel Perrin. 
1947 — Blanche M. Trilling 
1948 — Mabel Lee 
1949 —Elmer Dayton Mitchell 
1950 — Elizabeth Burchenal. 
1951 William Ralph LaPorte 
1952 —Charles W. Savage 
1953 —Frederick W. Cozens 
1954 William A. Hughes 


GULICK AWARD COMMITTEE 
Centrol: Mary McKee, University of 
iri, Columbia 
Eastern: Grace Jone 
it, N. J., Chairmar 
Midwest Aus 

Chicapyo 


Northwest 


Southern. I). kK University 


Florida, Gainesville 


Southwest Bernice Moss, University 


Utah, Salt Lake City 


HONOR AWARD 

Honor Award Fellows of the As 
sociation are elected by a committee 
of the AAHPER and are recognized 
with a Certificate of Honor. The 
persons selected must be carefully 
chosen, since the reputation of the 
Association and of the profession de 
pends on the worthiness of these 
Honor Award Fellows 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR CANDIDATES 

In considering candidates for the 
Honor Awards, it must be under 
stood that not all candidates can be 
expected to meet al! the criteria set 
forth in the operating code, but the 
following will serve as a guide in 
their selection. All information con 
cerning a nominee will be consid 
ered by the committee 

(1 The candidate must be a 
member of the AAHPER (former 
members who have retired from pro 
fessional work excepted ) 

2; The candidate should be at 
least 40 years of age 

3) Preparation At least Mas 

degree or equivalent study 

1) Experience: At least 10 years’ 
experience as teacher, supervisor, di 
rector, or combination of ame oon 
field of physical education, health 
education, or recreation 

5) Service: Contribution should 
have been rendered (a) primaril 
through the Association and be 
the nature of plu 
through distineti leadership of 
ploneet! tvpe, ! meritorio 
profession through ; 


clence and education 
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6) Fine mora! character. 

(7) In addition to the above, the 
candidate must qualify in at least 
five (5) of the following as evi- 
dence of leadership. 

(a) An elected office holder in 
the National Association 
Vice-Presidents of 


(including 
Divisions and 
Members-at-Large 

(b) President of a District Asso- 
elation 

(c) Chairman of a Section in the 
National or District Association. 

(d) President of College Physical 
Education Association. 

(e) President of National Asso- 
ciation of Directors of Physical Edu- 
cation for College Women 

(f) President of a State Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. 

(gy) Chairman of a Committee of 
the AAHPER (not booklet). 

(h) Committee work over a peri- 
od of three or more years with local, 
district, or national organization 
either in the AAHPER, promoting 
AAHPER, or affiliated with it. 

(i) Twenty or more addresses be- 
fore educational groups, at conven- 
tions, assemblies, luncheon meetings, 
radio presentations, and such other 
meetings held in the interest and 
promotion of physical education, 
health education, and recreation 

i: Articles for handbooks, news 
papers, magazines not covered below. 

k) Svstematic research which has 
helped advance the profession. 

1, Author or co-author of one 
or more books on physical education, 
health education, or recreation 

m) Author of five or more arti 
cles accepted and published by maga 
zines of national scope or brought 
in monograph form 
n) An outstanding, original con 
tribution te the profession which has 
affected its philosophy or practices, 
luded in the above 


PAST HONOR AWARD RECIPIENTS 
1931 G. 
oS 


Anderson, Jessie 
Braucher, John 
Brown, Jr, Elizabeth Burchenal, 
William Burdick, Joseph Cormak, 


Lydia Clark, Louis J. Cooke, Ger- 


trude Dolphino 


Dudley, 


Hanna, 


Oliver Hobbert, C. W. Hethering- 
ton, Amy Homans, E. C. Howe, H. F. 
Kallerberg, W. H. Kilpatrick, A. E. 
Kindervator, W. J. Kopp, Joseph Lee, 
Fk. W. Maroney, J. H. McCurdy, R. T. 
McKenzie, George Meylan, Gertrude 
Moulton, James Naismith, J. Anna 
Norris, Henry Panzer, Ethel Perrin, 
J. E. Rayeroft, William Reuter, C. W. 
Savage, J. E. Schmidlin, EF. C. Schnei- 
der, Carl Schrader, Herman Seibert, 
George Seikel, William Skarstrom, 
A. S. Stagg, W. A. Stecher, T. A. 
Storey, Henry Suder, Blanche M. 
Trilling, J. F. Williams, George Wit- 
tich, Thomas Wood, August Zapp, 
Carl Zeigler. 

1932—H. S. Anderson, James A. 
Babbitt, Marjorie Bouve, C. 
Broome, Harry B. Burns, Gertrude 
Colby, W. E. Day, E. C. Delaporte, 
Carolos B. Ellis, Louise Freer, Ernst 
Hermann, Charles Keene, Abby S 
Mavhew, Helen McKinstry, E. D. 
Mitchell, Frances Musselman, Jay B. 
Nash, Emil Rath, Dudley B. Reed, 
J. E. Rogers, J. F. Rogers, L. S. St. 
John, R. D. Warden, Agnes Way- 
man, F. H. Yost. 

1933—M. FE. 
phine 


Allentzhauser, Jose 
Beiderhase, Margaret Bell, 
David K. Brace, Alfred) Brodbeck, 
Julius Doerter, George J. Fisher, 
Otto Gruebel, Emil Grooner, G. A. 
Huff, A. G. Ireland, A. A. Knoch, 
A. S. Lamb, Mabel Lee, Robert Nohr, 
BE. A. Poos, Lory Prentiss, Ethel 
Rockwell. 

1934——J. F. Bovard, C. L. Brown 
ell, L. R. Burnett, J. BE. Davis, Mar- 
garet H'’Doubler, W. Hughes, 
W. R. LaPorte, F. W. Marvel, G. A. 
May, W. G. Moorhead, F. A. Rowe, 
A. Woll. 
Bezdek, Vaughn 
Mabel Bragg, H. 
Burkhardt, Mary ©. Coleman, Mar- 
tin I. Foss, F. S. Lloyd, N. P. Neil- 
on, C. P. Schott, F. R. Rogers, H. A. 
Scott 


Rebecea Stoneroad, F. 


1935 Hugo 


Blanchard, 


1936 Frederick W. Cozens, Ruth 
Elliott, Edgar Fauver, Edwin Fau- 
ver, Edith M. Gates, Strong Hinman, 
C. H. MeCloy, Jackson R. Sharman. 

kK. Aldinger, Rosalind 
Cassidy, A. Lester Crapser, Jessie R. 
Garrison, Eugene W. Nixon, Arthur 
H Steinhaus. 


1938 — Virgil Kenneth Brown, 
Helen W. Hazelton, Hiram A. Jones, 
Guy S. Lowman, Thomas Nelson Met- 
calf, Alfreda Mosscrop, Josephine ly 
tathbone, S. C. Staley. 

1939—Edna Bailey, A. D. Browne, 

tuth Evans, C. D. Giauque, E. V. 
Graves, George Hjelte, Grace Jones, 
Fred Luehring. 

1940—G. Bb. Alfleck, Laurentine 
Collins, Elizabeth Halsey, Anne FE. 
Hodgkins, Clair V. Langton, Fannie 
B. Shaw, Florence Somers, Winifred 
Van Hagan. 

1941-—Oliver K. Cornwell, Howard 
H. House, Dorothy La Salle, Grover 
W. Mueller, Paul C. Phillips, August 
H. Pritzlaff, Clare H. Small, Clair E. 
Turner. 

1942— Walter H. Brown, Louise 
Cobb, Dorothy Enderis, Mary G. 
Hutchinson, Willard W. Patty, Nor- 
ma Schwendener, William K. Streit, 
Paul R. Washke. 

1943—Elwood (©. Davis, Ruth 
Glassow, Helen Manley, William F. 
Meredith, Delbert Oberteuffer, Har- 
old Orion, John W. Studebaker. 

1944 — Kar! W. Bookwalter, Charles 
W. Davis, Floyd R. Eastwood, Thomas 
KE. McDonough, Katherine W. Mont- 

gomery, George T. Stafford, Kath- 
leen W. Wootten. 

1945—Thomas k. Cureton, Wil- 
lard N. Greim, Carl L. Nordly, Alex- 
ander J. Stoddard, Charles ©. Wilson, 
Catherine A. Worthingham. 

1946-——William James Cromie, 
Anna Espenschade, Robert) J. H 
Kiphuth, John Herbert) Nichols, E 
Benton Salt. 

1947—George W. Avars, Ellis H. 
Champlin, Henry M. Foster, Ger- 
maine G. Guiot, Gertrude Manches- 
ter, Mabel Rugen. 
1948-—Wilma Haynes, Anna Hiss, 
Pauline Hodgson, Louis F. Keller, 
Caswell M. Miles, Whitlaw R. Mor- 
rison, Louis Schroeder 
1949 Dorothy Ainsworth, 
Thomas C. Ferguson, C. O. Jackson, 
Granville B. Llovd W. 
Olds, Dorothy Nyswander Pal, Frank 
S. Stafford. 
1950—Llovd M. Jones, Elizabeth 
Kelley, Leonard A. Larson, Eleanor 
Metheny, Ben W. Miller, Gladys 
Scott. 


Johnson, 
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1951—Iris Boulton, Charles E. 
Forsythe, Leslie W. Irwin, Dorothea 
M. Lensch, Charles B. Lewis, Ber- 
nice Moss, Pattric Ruth O'Keefe, 
Eva Marie Seen. 

1952—-Martha Bh. Deane, Anne 
Schley Duggan, Arthur A. Esslinger, 
Julian W. Smith, Charles E. Spencer. 

1953—-Ruth Abernathy, Carolyn 
Bookwalter, Laurie E. Campbell, 
Paul E. Landis, Ralph W. Leighton, 
and Minnie L. Lynn. 

1954— Alice Oakes 
Charles C. Cowell, Edwin Bancroft 
Henderson, Joy W. Kistler, Mary Pa- 
tricia O'Donnell, and Elsa Schneider. 
HONOR AWARD COMMITTEE 


Central: ©. H. McCloy, State University 
of Iowa, lowa City 


S,ronson, 


Eastern: Minnie Lynn, University of Pitts 
burgh, Pa., Chairman. 

Midwest: Charles ©. 
versity, Lafayette, Ind. 


Cowell, Purdue Uni 


Northwest) Eva M. Seen, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis. 

Southern: Katherine Montgomery 
State University, Tallahassee 
Elwood 


of Southern California, Los 


. Florida 


Southwest Davis, University 


Angeles 


ANDERSON AWARD 

The William G. Anderson Service 
Award honors the founder of the 
AAHPER by in turn honoring each 
vear those persons who best exem- 
plify Dr. Anderson's philosophy of 
service to his profession and to man- 
kind. It is intended to honor persons 
outside the membership and organi- 
zation pattern encompassed by the 
AAHPER who have contributed sig- 
nificantly to the fields of health edu- 
cation, physical education, or recrea- 
tion. Contributions may have been 
through such allied fields as medicine, 


science, or education. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR CANDIDATES 
(1) The candidate 
least 40 vears of age. 
(2) The candidate shall be one of 
high moral character whose contribu- 


should be at 


tions have most fully expressed the 
spirit of service which this award 
represents. 

(3) Contributions made by an in- 


dividual 


should be of such 


signifi 


they are 


cance that 


recognized by 
the entire profession 


PAST ANDERSON AWARD 


RECIPIENTS 

1948-49. -Mazie V. Scanlan 

1949-50 --Hugh Masters 

1950-51— Seward Charles Staley, 
Helen Manley, Arthur H Steinhaus 

1952 Bernice R Moss and 
Agnes R. Wayman 

1953 Margaret ©. Brown and 
Thomas BE. McDonough 

1954 Elwood = Craig Davis, 
Clair V. Langton, and Jame 


Rogers, 


ANDERSON AWARD COMMITTEE 


Central: Loui Ik Keller Universit of 
Minnesota, Minneapoli 

Eastern: Margaret Brow Panzer ¢ 
Fast Orange, N. J 

Midwest Clady chool 
Kalamazoo, Mich 

Northwest: (laude Cool hol 
Bend, Oregor 

Southern, harle pencer tute Ds 
partment of Public Instruction eigh 
N. Chairman 

Southwest Ha Us ersit f 
outhern California, Los Angeles. ¢ 


Resolutions 
3. Games and Sports for Elementary 
School Age Children. The Joint Com- 
mittee endorses the recommenda- 
tions of the National Conference 
on Program Planning in Games 
and Sports for Boys and Girls of 
Elementary School Age held May 
25-26, 1953. (See September 1952 
JOURNAL, page 9.) 
5. Alcohol and Narcotics. ‘he Joint 
Committee recognizes a currently 
increased concern regarding the 
school’s role in alcohol and nar- 
education. Instruction is 
now required by law in all states. 
While the use of alcohol is gen- 
erally recognized as a major prob- 
lem in American life today, teach- 
ing about it in schools 
many difficulties because of the 
different attitudes and customs 
among the parents of the children 
being taught—differences due to 
cultural religious —back- 
grounds. Some parents are com- 
pletely opposed to use of alcoholic 
beverages of any kind; others use 
them commonly. 


cotics 


presents 


HEALTH PHYSICAL EDUCATION RECREATION 


6. Violence 
Games. 


Following Basketball 
Statement relative to re- 
cent instances of violence follow 
ing high school basketball games. 

It has come to the attention of 
the Joint Committee that the sea- 
son just 


completed has been 


marred by several instances of 
mob or gang 
basketball games in 


tisans of the team have attacked, 


violence following 


which par 
and in some instances seriously 
injured, players or supporters of 
the other side. Such behavior is 
not only malicious and seriously 
jeopardizes the health and wel 
fare of the victims, but i 
pletely 


com 
foreign to the nature of 
true sportsmanship and destruc 
tive of the purposes for which 
sport exists in education. 

The Committee therefore urge 
all responsible persons, school offi 


cials, physical education teacher 
including coaches, parents, and 
community leaders to take such 


steps Immediately as will prevent 


such occurrences in the future 


and as will educate the school and 
community populations to see vie- 
tory and defeat in a more rational 
perspective free from any such 
extraordinary and irrational emo 


tionalism. 

7. Resolution Concerning School Ath- 
letics, i publication (1954) of the 
Mducational Policies Commission 
Inasmuch as the Joint Commit 
that a sound program 
of athletics for all children 
vouth, as an integral part of the 


tee believe: 
and 
educational have 
positive health value 


proyvram, Can 


And, inasmuch as the 
tion of t he 


Commission entitled, 
/ 


publica 
Police le 
School Ath- 
certain prin 
rela 
chool 


subseribed to 


re-cnunclate 
ciples, policies, and practice 
ting tothe health aspects of 


athletics previous! 


by this Committee, the Joint Com 
mittee therefore endorses in prin 
ciple, the materials in School Ath- 


relate to 


health of 


us these material 
the protection of the 


leties 


outh.® 


school children and 
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You said this book was needed 
in the field: 


CHILDREN IN FOCUS— 
Their Health and Activity 


And you were right. 


“This is not merely a book on the physical education and 


recreation program for the elementary school child. It is 


iS this and more. As the title suggests, it brings into focus the 
physical, emotional, social and spiritual needs of the school 
what child—and how these needs can be met by a physical educa- 


tion and recreation program geared to the individual differ- 


ences of children.” 


C. Morley Sellery, M.D., in ToDAY’s HEALTH for July. 


“A reviewer hesitates always to say ‘This is a must,’ but 


it can honestly be said that it is a long-needed book in ele- 


AAH PER’s mentary education and well worth owning.” 


Laurentine B. Collins in THE NEWS 


1 9 5 4 from the Michigan AHPER for June. 
YEARBOO K. “This is an unusually effective book, one with a positive 


approach and a straightforward, clearcut presentation . . . 


materials ... are extremely relevant to the work of all who 


7. work with children in any area and at any level, for it is a 


work really on understanding children. Many of the authors 


are outstanding specialists in their own fields. .. .” 


Only 500 copies left, so— 


Prof. George S. Deer in LOUISIANA SCHOOLS for May. 


Order yours today! 


AAHPER Publications 


1201 16th St., N. W., Wash. 6, D.C. 
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HEALTH EDUCATION 


HEALTH FOR EFFECTIVE LIVING. A_ Basic 
Health Education Text for College Stu- 
dents. Edward B. Johns, Wilfred C. 
Sutton, and Lloyd E. Webster. New 
York 18: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 
W. 42nd St. 1954. 473 pp. $4.75. This 
practical, new text is designed to assist 
teachers and students in achieving the 
fundamental purpose of health educa- 
tion today—the improvement of health 
behavior for more effective living. It 
discusses the major health needs of col- 
lege students and suggests activities to 
assist them in appraising their own de- 
mands and desires relating to effective 
living. It is meant to help students find 
ways and means of meeting their needs 
and interests in personal, family, and 
community health responsibilities. 


LET'S DRIVE RIGHT. Maxwell Halsey. Chi- 
cago: Scott, Foresman and Co., 433 E. 
Erie St. 1954. 496 pp. $3.48. Through 
a problem-solving approach, students 
can learn to make “behind-the-wheel” 
decisions based on sound attitudes and 
good judgment. After studying Unit 1 
on attitudes and judgment, and Unit 2 
on the mechanics of driving, they can 
apply what they have learned to the 
solution of “real-life” driving problems 
in Unit 3. Thus, they will have aot only 
skills, but values, standards, judgment 
intangibles which often save lives. 


NUTRITION AND PHYSICAL FITNESS. 6th ed. 
L. Jean Bogert. Philadelphia 5: W. B. 
Saunders Co., W. Washington Sq. 1954. 
664 pp. $4.50. This book presents a 
wide range of facts about nutrition in 
language understandable to those with 
no previous knowledge of chemistry and 
points out how such knowledge may be 
utilized for promoting a high degree of 
physical fitness. Each revision of this 
textbook reflects changing educational 
practices. 

HEALTH AND SAFETY FOR YOU. Harold S. 
Diehl and Anita D. Laton. New York 
36: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 
W. 42nd St. 1954. 515 pp. $3.76. De- 
signed to fit into the pattern of Ameri- 
can education at its best, this book gives 
young people reliable information and 
helps them use this knowledge in safe- 
guarding their health and solving their 
own health problems. This is not a book 
of rules; it is a guide to enable the stu- 
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Write directly to publisher for information. 


dent to make his own rules. The ma- 
terial is drawn from many fields, includ- 
ing anatomy, physiology, nutrition, and 
medicine. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUES OF SUPER. 
VISION IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION. Leslie W. 
Irwin and James H. Humphrey. St. Louis 
3: C. V. Mosby Co., 3207 Washington 
Blvd. 1954. 344 pp. $4.50. This book has 
been prepared on the premise that mod- 
ern supervision in physical education is 
based on the application of fundamental 
democratic principles. The authors place 
strong emphasis on the teacher-pupil 
learning situation. Chapters are on 
supervision at the elementary, second- 
ary, and college levels; supervision in 
safety; in the school health program; 
supervision leadership; functions of the 
supervisor; and evaluation. 

ATLAS OF MEN. William H. Sheldon. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd 
St. 1954. 357 pp. $10.00. This book is 
a guide and handbook on somatotyping 
for those concerned with problems of 
human physique — physicians, geneti- 
cists, psychologists, physical educators, 
actuaries, nutritionists, and human bi- 
ologists in general. It includes photo- 
graphs o. 1,175 examples of the && 
known somatotypes with age, height, 
weight tables, and curves for each. 


POWER TENNIS. Maureen Connolly, with 
photographs by Roger Wrenn. New 
York: A. S. Barnes and Co., 232 Madi- 
son Ave. 1954. 85 pp. Illus. $3.00. 
Illustrated with many photographs and 
diagrams, this book. directed to the teen- 
ager,stresses the fundamentals of tennis 
and includes autobiographic material. 
BASKETBALL FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN. = Helen 
B. Lawrence and Grace I. Fox. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 
42nd St. 1954. 254 pp. $4.00. This book 
deals with management of basketball 
for girls, both beginning and advanced. 
Individual and team tactics are ana- 
lyzed, and material is presented on or- 
ganizing and managing play on intra- 
mural and extramural basis. Practical 
suggestions are given on conduct of 
players, coaches, officials, and spectators, 

Protection against injury to players 
is stressed and correct use of the body 
and proper conditioning are explained. 

(Turn to next page) 


A. S. BARNES 


& COMPANY 


116 years of educational book publishing 


New Books for 
instructors 
and players 


POWER TENNIS 


by Maureen Connolly 


The champion herself writes this basic instruc- 
tion book, which will enormously aid young 
players Its clear text, with demonstration 
photos of Miss Connolly, stresses the fundamental 
techniques of the game, as well as psychological 
attitude. And, along with the expert tennis in- 
struction, there is revealing autobiographical 
material. 'hotographs by Roger Wrenn $3.00 


WINNING FOOTBALL PLAYS 


Dave Camerer, Editor 


Twenty-one of the country’s top football coaches 
have contributed to this handbook for fans 
coaches and players. The 63 plays are clearly 
described and illustrated, with particular empha- 
sis on offensive and defensive maneuvers. With 
a cross reference of plays for easy comparison of 
different systems. Illustrated $3.06 


WEIGHT LIFTING 
and Progressive Resistance Exercise 


by Jim Murray 


How to develop strength and improve the general 
physical condition through weight lifting and 


progressive resistance exercise. This comprehen- 
sive book also covers competitive weight Lifting, 
the use of lifts as corrective exercises, plus a 
special section covering resistance exercises for 
women who are interested in improving their 
figure IUuatrated $1.75 


Send for your FREE 
EXAMINATION COPY! 


Send no money Simply mail the coupon for 


your copy of any or all books. If adopted for 
classroom use, or if you order copies for distribu- 
tion to classroom teachers, no charge will be 
made for your examination copy 

A. &. BARNES & COMPANY Dept, 496 
232 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send POWER TENNIS (83.00; 
WINNING FOOTBALL PLAYS ($3.00) 
WEIGHT LIFTING ($1.75) 


For examination with a view to adoption 
For my personal use leas educational discount 


Please send me your complete educational 
catalogue 


Name 
Street 


City Zone State 


— | | | 
| 
4 5 


[\ wo. BROWN COMPANY | 


\ DUBLOULE IOWA 


One of our most popular books -now in 
its second large printing—is PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION ACTIVITIES, SPORTS AND 
GAMES by Louis E. Means. It is a widely 
used general source book that will fit into 
any modern physical education program. It 
is the perfect textbook for classes in activi- 
ties, required physical education, recreation, 
intramurals, and physical education and ath- 
letic administration 


Thi soundly organized, tersely written, 
and profusely illustrated book covers the 
following activities, sports and games: 
Angling, Apparatus, Archery, Badminton, 
Bait & Fly Casting, Basketball, Bowling, 
Boxing, Flag Football, Golf, Gymnastics, 
Handball, Horseshoes, Mass Games, Shuffle- 
board, Six Man Football, Soecer, Softball, 
Speedball, Squash Racquets, Table Tennis, 
Tennis, Touch Football, Tumbling, Volley- 
ball, Water Polo, Water Basketball, Weight 
Training & Lifting, Wisket, and Wrestling. 


It includes teaching and coaching hints 
and suggestions, ideas on equipment, abridged 
rules of play with appendices of court and 
game facilities, techniques and fundamentals, 
safety precautions, and selected bibliography 
of each activity. There are 334 large pages, 
*'. x 11 inch in size, with over 300 illustra- 
tions and photos, It sells for only $3.00. 


Drop us a ecard and we'll be happy to send 
you a brochure completely describing: this 
book or send you an examination copy on 
approval if you wish. 


RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES FOR 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
hy Lois Perrin, B.Sc. 

A booklet of games, crafts, songs, and activi- 
ties compiled for use of mothers, nurses, 
educational specialists, and reereation super- 
visors Published at $1.00 per copy by: 

State Services for 

Crippled Children 
State University of lowa  lowa City, lowa 


PENNIS FOR TEACHERS 
Enlarged Edition, 227 pp. $4.00 

MEN AND WOMEN TENNIS COACHES 

This book gives stroke mechanics and strate 
ay; teaching methods for handling large groups 
of pupils on one court. Included are 73 action 
photos and diagrams; Official Tennis Rules; 
graphic wall chare with 18 sketches. 


TENNIS SELF-INSTRUCTOR 
A handbook for players, 109 pp. $2.00 

PLAYERS WHO WANT TO IMPROVI 
This self instruction handbook gives simple di 
rections for learning the nine tennis strokes and 
improving your court strategy in both singles 
and doubles. 43 action photos and illustrations 
that show how champions play their shots 

TENNIS FUNDAMENTALS 

CHART 
4 wall chart, 18" by 25", with 18 sketches 
$1.00 
(sent free with each copy of TENNIS FOR 
TEACHERS) 

A graphic lesson, with full instructions, for 
forehand and backhand drives, serve, volley, 
footwork, court positions and placement of 
shots. Constructed of heavy ledger paper, ex 
cellent for bulletin boards 

Send for books or chart on approval: 
H. I. Driver, Frost Woods, Madison 4, Wis. 


RECREATION AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 


THE RECREATION PROGRAM. Members of 
the 2nd National Workshop on Recrea- 
tion. Chicago: The Athletic Institute, 
209 S. State St. 1954. 354 pp. $3.00. A 
group of experienced recreation leaders 
present a composite picture of the major 
forms of recreation activity. The book 
includes material on the nature and 
scope of recreation, factors in planning 
recreation programs, arts and crafts, 
dance, drama, games, sports, athletics, 
hobbies, music, outdoor recreation, read- 
ing, writing, speaking, social recreation, 
special events, and voluntary service. 
GARDENING WITH NATURE. Leonard Wic- 
kenden. New York: The Devin-Adair 
Co., 23 E, 26th St. 1954. 416 pp. $4.95. 
A guide to growing food and flowers for 
home consumption, this book discusses 
preparation and cultivation of soil; care 
of seedlings; how to grow fruits; vege- 
tables, herbs, grass, and flowers; dis- 
eases and pests; and tools. 


PLEXIGLASS CRAFTSMAN’'S HANDBOOK New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432 4th 
Ave. 1954. 44 pp. $1.50. This hand- 
book written for the beginner in Plexi- 
glass craft presents 11 projects requir- 
ing a minimum of tools, materials, and 
skills. 


GENERAL 


DYNAMICS OF GROUPS AT WORK. Herbert 
A. Thelen. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago 
Press, 5750 Ellis Ave. 1954. 379 pp. 
$6.00. This book discusses the success- 
ful principles and techniques used in 
such areas as citizen participation, 
classroom teaching, inservice profes- 
sional training. and public meetings. 
The second fialf of the book is devoted 
to a consideration of the problems of 
leadership, the nature of control, and 
the community as the context for group 
activity. 


YOUR DATING DAYS. Looking Forward 
to Happy Marriage. Paul H. Landis. 
New York: Whittlesey House, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Ine., 330 W. 42nd St. 
1954. 155 pp. $2.50. A realistic book 
for young moderns, it discusses with 
candor and vitality personal problems 
in family living, courtship, and mar- 
riage. Topics include Understanding 
the Opposite Sex; Competition Between 
the Sexes; Personality Needs and Dat- 
ing; Deciding at What Age To Marry; 
Selecting a “One and Only”; How Do 
I Know It’s Love?; Getting Together on 
Money Matters. 


NEW BOOK LISTINGS 


Health Education 
Health Educators at Work. Vol. 5. Eunice 
N. Tyler and Lucy S. Morgan, eds. 
Chapel Hill, N. C.: Dept. of Public 


Health Education, 
Health, Univ. of North Carolina, and 
Durham, N. C.: Dept. of Public Health 
Educ., N. C. College at Durham. June 
1954. 61 pp. 


School of Public 


Report of the 4th National Conference on 
Physicians and Schools, Sept. 30—Oct. 2, 
1953. Fred V. Hein and Donald A. 
Dukelow, M.D., editors. Chicago 10: 
Amer. Medical Assn., Bureau of Health 
Educ., 535 N. Dearborn St. 1954. 103 pp. 


Beyond the Germ Theory. The Roles of Depriva- 
tion and Stress in Health and Disease. Iago 
Galdston, M.D., editor. New York 14: 
Health Educ. Council, No. 10 Downing 
St. 1954. 182 pp. $4.00. 


Physical Education 
Best Sports Stories 1954. Irving T. Marsh, 
editor. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Co. 300 4th Ave. 1954. 328 pp. $3.50. 


The Official Encyclopedia of Little League Base- 
ball. Hy Turkin, editor. New York: 
A. S. Barnes and Co., 232 Madison Ave. 
1954. 238 pp. $2.75. 


The 22nd Annual Survey of Football Fatalities 
1931-53. Reprint. Amer. Football Coaches 
Assn. and Football Rules Committee, 
NCAA. Hanover, N. H.: D. O. Me- 
Laughry, secy.-treas., Dartmouth Col- 
lege. 1954. 12 pp. Free. 

Recreation and Outdoor Education 
Follow the Leader, a Collection of Circle 
Dances. Olga Kulbitsky and Frank L. 
Kaltman. Newark, N. Y.: American 
Squares, 1159 Broad St. 1954. 15 pp. 
50e. 


Bibliography of Canoeing. Arthur M. Bodin. 
New York: the author, 3215 Nether- 
land Ave. 1954. 64 pp. (Mimeo.) $1.00. 
The Web of Life. John H. Storer. New 
York: Devin-Adair Co., 23 E. 26th St. 
1954. 144 pp. $3.00. 


Genera! 
Catalog of Equipment and Supplies for Early 
Childhood Education. New York City: 
Childeraft Equipment Co., Inc., 155 E. 
23rd St. Educational supply source book 
and textbook or practical guide for 
nursery, kindergarten, primary 
school play programing. Free. 
Research in Action. Public Schools, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 1952-55. Pattric Ruth 
O’Keefe and Floy Eugenia Whitehead. 
Dept. of Health and Physical Educ. and 
Dept. of Research, Testing, and Curri- 
culum. Feb. 1954. 34 pp. 


Songs Children Like. Assn. for Childhood 
Educ. International. Wash., D. C.: the 
Association, 1200 15th St. 1954. 48 pp. 
$1.00. For children five to 12 years of 
age. 60 songs from 21 nationalities. 


Proceedings: Second National Conference on 
Trichinosis. March 1, 1954. Reproduced 
by U. S. Dept. of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Public Health Serv., Com- 


municable Disease Center, Atlanta, Ga. 
77 pp. *® 
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vi TWO IMPORTANT 
RECREATION 


WRITTEN AS A 
“VW, WANA RESULT OF 
ATHLETIC 
\._INSTITUTE 

\. WORKSHOPS 


of Parks and 
Recreation Recreation in 
Program the United States 


This book is the tangible outcome of the Second Na- 


In this book, Charles Doell and Dr. G. K. Fitzgerald 


tional Workshop on Recreation, held at the Kellogg have brought together the significant historical tracings 
Center for Continuing Education, Michigan State Col- of the Park and Recreation movements. The Park pre- 
lege, November 28-December 8, 1953. Represents the ceded Recreation primarily because the bac ‘dent of 
findings of a group of experienced recreation execu- our pioneers included association with parks in Europe. 
tives, educators and leaders from a wide variety of The Recreation movement appeared later as a distinct 
agencies, organizations and institutions associated, di- roduct of our own social ne economic culture. Dur- 
rectly or indirectly, with the professional field of recre- ing the years, the two movements have drawn closer 
ation and its component program interests. Brings together and today we find it difficult in many respects 
together in a composite picture, all of the major kinds to separate them. This book should be on the shelf of 
and forms of recreation activity. Covers program in- all professional recreation and —_ people and should 
terests and needs in terms of the present as well as an be required reading for all students preparing for pro- 
exploration of what the recreation programs could be fessional service in the Park and Recreation movements. 
in the future. The most complete book of its kind ever Price, $1.50 each 
published. Price, $3.00 each 


You'll want this Valuable Book on Community Recreation, too. 


Covers every aspect of total community recreation—from historical background to 
what recreation will do for the individual, the family, the group and the com- 
munity. Sets up guiding principles, practices and policies for any one to follow. 


Price, $1.25 each 


ORDER ALL THREE OF THESE BOOKS TODAY! 
Get them from THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE 
209 South State Street, Chicago 4, Illinois 


This seal, pridemark of NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION pevor 


the Athletic Institute, ATHLETICS, RECREATION. | 
identifies its members. 
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Style 203 
protect the boll 
of the foot and still 
enjoy “barefoot” activity. 
Black, white, red, natural leather. $4.95 


Capezio products represent true economy in all 
price ranges. There is no compromise with quality. 


Send tor the new Capereo 
catalog for full details on 
your other Capezio ftavor- 
ites for dance in physical 
education 


Exec. Offices: 

1612 Broadway 

New York® Boston® Chicago 
Los Angeles * Hollywood 


San Francisco * San Mateo « Montreal 


Address Dept. Key CP-1054 


Agencies in Principal Cities throughout the World 


RECORDED 
MUSIC 


for 


DANCE 


MODERN BATON 
BALLET INDIAN 


TAP e CHINESE 
BALLROOM @ RHUMBA 
CHARACTER © TANGO 


and many others 


111 RECORDS 
Over 200 Musical Selections 
All Recorded at 78 R.P.M. 
On Break-Resistant Plastic 


Complete Catalog of 
MUSIC 
sent upon request 


POST OFFICE BOX 328 


VENTURA CALIFORNIA 


SPOTLIGHT onthe Dance 


) 


ELLEN MOORE 
Editor, National Section on Dance, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


Milt Leidner, Photographer 


Margaret H’Doubler (facing camera, left of center) teaches a group of 
returned University of Wisconsin students at her retirement festivities. 


MARGARET H’DOUBLER 


The Dance Department at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin is undergoing a chronic 
growing pain. Margaret N. H’Doubler, 
its founder and life-giver for 37 years, 
has officially retired. She has assumed 
full-time the role of Mrs. Wayne Clax- 
ton. 

But everyone knows that Marge H’ 
Doubler is not retiring. With Louise 
Kloepper, Mary Fee, and Musical Di- 
rector Joe Hawes in full control of the 
department she has solidly built Miss 
“HuhDee” is now free to accept a back- 
log of invitations to carry her theories 
and philosophy of dance to students 
in other colleges. 


Her Prime Objective 

What will these students get from 
her in the space of a one- to two-weeks 
visit? Only a taste to be sure, but per- 
haps enough movement experience and 
discussion to get an idea of how much 
there is that can be understood about 
movement and how much this under- 
standing can facilitate the progress of 
a dancer. It is certain that they will 
feel the potency of movement as a tool 
for much-needed release of physical and 


emotional energy and for creative art 
experience. 

Through her years of teaching and 
studying movement, Margaret H’Doub- 
ler has had one prime objective: the 
discovery of a method for teaching 
dance in which the student is not called 
upon to copy mechanically a model but 
to summon and integrate his intellee- 
tual, emotional, and physical resources 
and thereby arrive at a true dance ex- 
perience, 


Principles of Movement 

In 1917, she started, as she does still 
when presenting a new movement prob- 
lem, at the bottom, with the instrument, 
the body, and the medium, movement. 
With help from anatomy, psychology, 
physiology, physies, and her own mov- 
ing body, she established for herself 
the possibilities and limitations of the 
body structure; the influence of the 
physical laws of motion upon the mov- 
ing body; the origin of rhythm in the 
contractions and relaxations of the basic 
unit of movement, the muscle fiber; the 
importance of the kinesthetic, or move- 
ment, sense in the perception and selec- 
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» Teaching Aids 


SOURCE MATERIALS FOR 
TEACHING DANCE 


_ with SHOES and PRACTICE CLOTHES — 
— for exercise and dance 


Volume I—Modern Dance and 
Children’s Rhythms—$1.00; 
Volume II—Folk, Square, and 
Social Dance—$1.00. 


Selected lists of recordings, 


piano music, books, articles. 
a 


COSTUME CUES 


A complete tine of 
light, flexible shoes 
for exercise and 


Practical information about good basic patterns. 
time and material saving devices, and a few sugges 


donce. 
tions for basic costumes and their variations. 50¢ PS 


Functional Leotards 
and Rehearsal Outfits 
for every purpose. 


Order from 
AAHPER PUBLICATIONS—SALES 
1201—16th Street, N.W.. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Used by America’ i 
ised by America's leading colleges. BALANCED-DESIGN 


DANCE SHOES 
and accessories : 


Write for free illustrated brochure. 


SELVA, Dept. P., 1607 BROADWAY 
WEW YORK 19, W. Y. 


tion of movement responses, and the 
relationship between movement and the 
emotional response which it evokes, 

She knew that she herself and all her 
students had to know these principles 
in order to grow toward full control of 
the medium, or of even a single move- 
ment problem. She wanted her students 
to be able to learn a particular turn, 
for instance, not by seeing and, trying 


Ed Durlacher Presents 


honor your partner 


TEACHING AIDS 
on pure vinylite phonograph records 


SQUARE DANCES: CALLS AND TEACHING AIDS. Albums | through 4—Squore Dance 
Records with calls and instructions by Ed Durlocher. “Walk-through” directions are 


it, but by understanding the combina- 
tion of forces—the specific joint action, 
the direction and amount and kind of 
energy release, the speed of the move- 
ment, and the points of resistance in- 
volved—from which it will result. 


Reason for Her Method 

Why did she bother to be this aca- 
demic when the adroit in motor activity 
can get the movement in a few tries 
by copying? Because the adroit who 
copies becomes dependent upon the 
model, both for the movement idea and 
the execution of it, and when the model 
is taken away, he may forget both in 
addition to never having learned him- 
self how to have a movement idea or 
how to solve one. The unadroit in motor 
activity, on the other hand, rarely mas- 
ters a movement from copying and con- 
cludes that dance is not for him. 

In classes where understanding is im- 
parted, movements of remarkable com- 
plexity can be conquered by beginning 

(Concluded on page 58) 
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presented in easy, progressive steps before the music and calls begin. By far the most 
popular square dance instructional records ever produced 


SQUARE DANCES: MUSIC ONLY. Album 5—Square Dance music without calls or instruc. 
tion. Zestful, foot-tapping music for those who prefer to do their own calling 


COUPLE DANCES AND MIXERS. Album 6. Ed Durlacher's famous walk-through instruc: 
tions make learning these dances a pleasure 


RHYTHMS. Album 7--Specifically designed to aid in the teaching of rhythms and music 
appreciation to the very young. Ed Durlacher teaches with a full orchestral bock 
ground 


SQUARE DANCES: WITHOUT INSTRUCTIONS. Album 8~ Easy -to understand, jovial calls. 


Music with a perfect rhythmic beat. Eight of the country’s most popular square dances 
All records are pressed on pure vinylite and are guaranteed against breakage. 
OVER 10,000 SCHOOLS IN THE U.S. NOW USE 
HONOR YOUR PARTNER TEACHING AIDS. 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 


Square Dance Associates 


Gentlemen: | want to learn more about the HONOR YOUR PARTNER albums. Please send me a 
free descriptive folder. 


NAME___ 
ADDRESS 


Canadian Distributors: Thomas Allen, Ltd., 266 King Street West, Toronto 28, Ontario 


Depot. PE-2, Freeport, N.Y 
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Physical Education Handbook 

Nearly three years of preparation in- 
volving the assistance of over sixty ex- 
perts in the fields of physical education 
and recreation education and an ad- 
visory committee representing, besides 
AAHPER, the NEA’s Departments of 
Rural Education, School Administra- 
tors, Secondary Principals, and Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, 
and the National School Boards Asso- 
ciation has entered into the making of 
the Physical Education Handbook for 
High School Students, which AAHPER 
will publish late this fall. 

Through the co-operation of Dorothy 
Mohr of the University of Maryland; 
Elmon Vernier, director of physical edu- 
cation, Baltimore Public Schools; W. L. 
Gragg, superintendent of the Ithaca 
(New York) Publie Schools; and John 
K. Archer, principal of Malverne 
(N.Y.) High School, sample chapters 
and questionnaires have been submitted 
to hundreds of junior and senior high 
school students. Though many made 
criticisms of certain chapters as they 
stood, most of the youngsters agreed, 
in replying to the question: “Would you 
like to have a book, made up of similar 
articles about all the physical education 
activities, used in your school?” that 
they would. 

No effort hus been spared to produce 
such a book. Written in a simple style, 
generously illustrated by line drawings 
with some in color, the chapters range 
from “Keeping Fit” through sports and 
games from “Archery” to “Wrestling” 
to four chapters on the dance, and to 
intramurals, interscholastics, Planning 
Co-Recreational Parties, and two chap- 
ters on physical education and recrea- 
ticn as careers. 


Two New Scholarships 

Two new scholarships have been cre- 
uted at Boston University’s Sargent 
College of Physical Education in honor 
of two faculty members. The gifts are 
anonymous. 

From the Emilie Hartman Scholar- 
ship, $100 will be given annually for 
five years to a first-semester senior 
“who has shown extraordinary § sensi- 
tivity to living—in ethics, learning, 
human understanding, and the arts— 
and who has given unselfish service to 
the college and community.” 
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The Adelaide L. MeGarrett Scholar- 
ship in Physical Therapy will award 
$50 annually for five years to a student 
in physical therapy at Sargent College 
of Physical Education. 


SUPPORT THE 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION FILM 
A film that will depict a _ well- 

rounded and integrated program of 
physical education for all children 
and youth is now in production. It 
will be in color and will be a sound 
film approximately 27 minutes in 
running time. 

Sponsoring organizations are: 
AAHPER, CPEA, NAPECW, So- 
ciety of State Directors of HPER, 
and The Athletic Institute. (See 
Sept. JOURNAL, p. 47). 

The film will cost at least $20,000. 
Contributions in any amount are en- 
couraged. Each person making a 
contribution will be recognized, and 
each will receive a statement for in- 
come tax purposes. Send your con- 
tributions to Physical Education Film, 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


National Aquatic Conference 

The fourth annual national meeting 
of the Conference for National Co- 
operation in Aquatics will be held at 
Yale University, October 27 - 30. 
AAHPER is one of 21 co-operating or- 
ganizations. 

The delegates will be organized into 
four working groups: (1) Community 
organization for aquatic leadership; 
(2) Safety while skin diving and using 
underwater breathing devices; (3) 
Training diving judges; (4) Operation 
and pool management. 

The sport of skin diving, using self- 
contained under-water breathing devices, 
will be a new area of interest for the 
Conference. Working co-operatively with 
the National Research Council, the Con- 
ference hopes to develop a program 
which will curtail the current high death 
rate in this sport. 


Adapted Physical Education Institute 

A three-day workshop, an adapted 
Physical Education Institute, will be 
held December 6, 7, 8 at New York Uni- 
versity. It will emphasize current 
trends in Corrective Physical Educa- 
tion. Speakers will include outstanding 


COAST TO COAST 


STAFF 


national authorities. The Institute is 
sponsored by the Association for Physi- 
cal and Mental Rehabilitation and New 
York University. 


Research Fellowship 

A research fellowship of $500 is avail- 
able on a competitive basis to the mem- 
ber of Phi Epsilon Kappa, national pro- 
fessional fraternity in physical educa- 
tion for men, who submits the research 
proposal offering most promise as a 
contribution in the area of health, phy- 
sical education, recreation, or allied 
field. 

Applications must be in the hands of 
the fraternity research committee by 
November 1. For application blanks 
and further information, contact any 
member of the committee listed below: 

Karl W. Bookwalter, Indiana Univ.; 

H. Steve Brown, Southern Methodist 

Univ.; 

Paul A. Hunsicker, 

gan; 

C. H. McCloy, State Univ. of Iowa; 

Ben Massey, Univ. of Marviand; 

Grover W. Mueller, Philadelphia Pub- 

lic Schools; 

J. Grove Wolf, Univ. of Wisconsin; 


of Michi- 


Univ. 


Henry J. Montoye, Chairman, Michi- 
gan State College. 
Consultation Service 
The Evaluation Committee of the 


School Health Section of the American 
Public Health Association, in co-opera- 
tion with the AAHPER and the Ameri- 
‘an School Health Association, plans to 
develop a consultation service in pro- 
gram evaluation for school health. 

This committee has assembled copies 
of evaluation tools such as checklists 
and other forms proven useful in the 
evaluation of school health programs. 
You are invited to send copies of other 
such materials and reports of evalua- 
tion studies to the chairman or to exam- 
ine those already available. Mimeo- 
graphed copies of Research Underway 
and Research Needed are available at 
$1.00 a copy from AAHPER. 

Consultants have been appointed to 
assist in planning evaluation studies. 

The committee would appreciate sug- 
gestions as to effective uses of its 
services. 

Please send your 
terials, and requests for service to 
Wesley P. Cushman, Chairman, The 
Ohio State University, Columbus. * 


suggestions, ma- 
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WOMEN’S “ALL STAR” 
19162 Sizes 4 to 10 


Heavy white 
army duck uppers 
with loose duck 
lining; peg top 
upper; foxing to edge of sole; toe guard. SPONGE IN- 
SOLE and CUSHION HEEL and ARCH SUPPORT. 
Non-marking molded outsole. 


WOMEN’S “BEACH” 
19494 Sizes 310 11 


Circular vamp oxford. Drill-backed army 
duck uppers; double foxing to edge of sole; 
toe guard and inside toe cap. Full length duck 
covered SPONGE INSOLE with COM- 
FORT CUSHION ARCH. Non-marking 
crepe outsole. 


CHICAGO 6: 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


CANVAS 
FOOTWEAR 


IN GYM, in tennis, in all physical education training, the right 

footwear is all-important. You'll have the right footwear when you buy 

or specify Converse. Right because all Converse shoes give you what you need 

— perfect fit and comfort, positive traction, maximum arch support and money- 

saving, extra long wear. Insist on nothing less than Converse! 
CORRECTLY PROPORTIONED LAST IN ALL SIZES... 

for correct arch support and real foot comfort. All Star sizes 4 to 10; all other shoes, sizes 3 to 11. 


WOMEN’S “COURT STAR” 


CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY 
MALDEN 48, MASSACHUSETTS 


564 West Monroe Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 5: 
100 Howard Street 


19500 Sizes 3 to 11 


Lace-to-toe oxford. Drill-backed 
heavy white army duck uppers, 
specially reinforced; 
double foxing to edge 
of sole. SPONGE A 


INSOLE with 
CUSHION HEEL LEX 
and ARCH SUP- i 

PORT. Smooth if 

seam tongue. Pin- 


point design molded outsole. 


WOMEN’S “GYM-ED” 
19374 Sizes 3 to 11 


Lace-to-toe bal; white duck uppers; SPONGE 
INSOLE with COMFORT CUSHION 
ARCH. Non-marking crepe design outsole. 


NEW YORK 13: 
241 Church Street 
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Let others share your good ideas on games and equipment. 
Send your How We Do It to the Editor. 


AERIAL BALL 
by M. OLIVE KROGMAN 

Public Schools 

Burlington, Vt. 
AERIAL BALL is essentially a tag 
yame with the skills of handling a foot- 
ball. 
EQUIPMENT: Football or soccer ball. Arm 
bands to distinguish teams. 
AREA: Portion of playground; size de- 
pends on number and physical abilities 
of players. Establish definite boundaries 
for goal lines and side lines well inside 
of fence boundary. Do not use fences 
for goal lines 


Groups: Any number (two up to 12) 
on a side. Six is ideal. 

THE GAME: (pening Play is kick-off or 
pass-off. The side kicking, lines up be- 
hind ball on own goal line. Opponents 
line up anywhere behind middle of field. 
Ball must be kicked or passed, to or 
beyond middle line in bounds; receiving 
side must accept and secure possession 
of ball, if in-bounds. If kicking side 
secures ball following kick, ball is dead 
at point of recovery. It cannot be ad- 
vanced until ball is touched to ground 
and pass made. If receiving side se- 
cures ball, it may be advanced by run- 
ning with it or passing it. 

OBJECT OF GAME: To vet ball while in 
possession of a player on, above, or be- 
hind goal line before being tagged by an 
opponent, Each touchdown counts 6 
points. Each team has 4 = downs 
(chances) in which to make a_ touch- 
down, If unsuccessful, ball goes to op- 
ponents at point of last down. 

Any number of passes, forward, back- 
ward, or lateral, may be made in a 
down, but ball is dead if a pass is in- 
completed, i.e., touches ground, if play- 
er in possession of it goes out of 
bounds, or is tagged by an opponent. 

When player in possession of ball is 
tagged (or a pass incompleted) ball 
must be first touched to ground before 
again being put into play. The point 
thus marked establishes the line of 
scrimmage over which no player of the 
defensive side may advance, Passer may 
run freely behind this line but may not 
advance over it until ball is passed. Any 
number of passes may be made in any 
direction until ball is again dead. When- 
ever a pass is completed that player 
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runs toward opponents’ goal line, when 
tagged, the ball is dead. The player in 
possession of the ball must be the one 
to put the ball in play. 

When passer is slow in getting ball 
away, defensive team may count to 10 
aloud, at a moderate pace. If ball is 
not passed before “10,” it counts as one 
down. 

You may not pass to the player from 
whom you just received the ball. De- 
fensive team may intercept passes of 
opponents after which ball may be ad- 
vanced by running or passing in any 
direction, 

After each touchdown, ball is put in 
play by kick-off or pass-off. The team 
scored upon has a choice of receiving 
or kicking. 

Ball may be kicked on 4th down, but 
ball cannot have been advanced beyond 
midfield. All players of kicking team 
must be behind line of scrimmage. 

A touchback is made whenever any 
second pass over the goal line is incom- 
plete. Counts nothing for either team. 
Offensive side loses ball to opponents 
who then put ball in play 5 yards in 
front of own goal line. 

No interference is permitted except 
such interference as might result in an 
actual attempt to secure possession of 
ball in air; therefore no blocking or 
tackling. 


A SWIMMING RECORD BOARD 


by CHARLES WILD 
West Sr. High School 
Rockford, Illinois 


WITH THE AID OF our woodshop 
instructor, we now have a swimming 
record board, which is inexpensive, 


durable, and impervious to moisture. 
We can change the records on the board 
with a minimum of trouble and expense. 

Our board is a 9 x 5’ sheet of %” 
plywood, which we treated with several 
coats of moisture-resisting material be- 
fore painting. We used a flat paint to 
avoid glare, using only a gloss paint 
for the border and the lettering. 

The names of the events and the 
records were put onto pieces of glass 
5” x 24”. These are held in place with 
two wide-headed screws at the bottom 
and one at the top. The events were 
painted onto the glass as they are per- 
manent. We stencil the records and 
when a record is broken we scrape off 
the old paint with a razor blade and 
stencil on the new. 

We use black paint for the records 
in order not to have a matching prob- 
lem when records are changed over a 
period of years. 

The entire board is fastened to the 
wall with six expansion bolts. The total 
cost of the board was approximately 
$25. 

We have space on the board for three 
sets of records: the pool record, the 
school record, and the East-West rec- 
ords, for the best time made in dual 
meets between the two city high schools, 


HEAD BALL 


by ERIC PEARSON 
Consultant in Phys. Educ.; Dir. of Recreation 
Son Carlos (Calif.) Elem. Sch. Dist. 


HEAD BALL IS A fascinating and 
challenging game with plenty of ac- 
tion that requires headwork both 
physically and mentally. It is an ac- 
tive classroom game for intermediate 
and upper grades when children feel 
restless and desire physical activity 
of a fairly strenuous nature. 

The unique feature of this game is 
that it can be used by the classroom 
teacher as a lead-up game for volley- 
ball. Head Ball, properly taught, can 
be used to teach volleyball rules, 
team work, position, play, and rotation 
as well as to develop skill in heading 
the ball as in soccer. 

(Concluded on 


EVENT WEST POOL 
50 Free Sryle 


SWIMMING RECOROS 


EWKEUT 
O82 1948 244 HPAST 
MUNT 
44 1084 1962 Loco WeST 1948 


2027 KRWEST 1951 2021 WHST 1961 


UNTZ 
P MATTISON P MATTISON 
200 Free Style 
VVEMACH J MOAGLUND 
100 BacK wave 


1024 19801044 HRAST 1980 


page 55) 
EAST WEST 
4 WIESOCKE 

K SMITH Swimming 
P MATTINON record 


4 WOAGLUAD board 
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150 Ind P JOHNSON KEVETTRR KEVETTER 
Medley 1061 MEAST 1950 2419 REAST Sr. M.S. 
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The same critical attention to 
design and balance that has made 
Louisville Slugger Bats famous for 

performance since 1884 goes into 
the manufacture of Louisville Grand 
Slam Golf Clubs. Write for free 


full-color catalogs. Address Dept. | 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY COMPANY 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 8. 
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NATIONAL SECTION FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS 


(formerly National Section on Women's Athletics) 


Editor, DORIS HUTCHINSON 
Board of Education, Greensboro, N. C. 


Standards for Girls Sports in 
Secondary Schools 

Three important organizations, 
through joint committee action and ap- 
proval at their annual meetings, have 
adopted a standard for girls sports in 
secondary schools (see page 36). 

The AAHPER, the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals, and 
the National Federation of State High 
School Athletic Associations were the 
three organizations whose representa- 
tives prepared the Standards § and 
whose governing groups approved them. 


Committee Work 

One of the 11 standing committees of 
NSGWS is the Rules and Editorial 
Committee, whose members are the 
chairmen of sports sub-committees. Also 
serving on this committee are the 
NSGWS Chairman and Treasurer, three 
advisory members, the past-chairman 
of the Rules and Editorial Committee, 
the Consultant in Physical Education 
and Girls and Women’s Sports, and the 
WNORC representative. 

The sports and activities represented 

in the group are Aquatics, Archery, 
Badminton, Basketball, Feneing, Field 
Hockey, Lacrosse, Recreational Games, 
Riding, Soccer, Speedball, Tennis, Track 
and Field, Volleyball, and Winter 
Sports and Outing. 
Election of Chairman. Every two years 
the committee of a given sport nomi- 
nates two or more of its members to 
serve as chairman for the succeed- 
ing term of two years. An election is 
conducted within the committee itself 
and a new chairman and an alternate 
are elected. These two names are then 
sent to the Legislative Board for ap- 
proval or rejection. 

If approved, the new chairman is 
notified and is shortly thereafter in- 
formed of her duties. If for some rea- 
son the person nominated as chairman 
is not approved or for some reason is 
unable to serve, the alternate is then 
automatically placed in the office of 
chairman. 

Thus, the head of each sport is quali- 
fied for her duties by virtue of having 
served at least one year as a committee 
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member for that sport and by recom- 
mendation of her colleagues as being 
the person best able to serve as chair- 
man. 

c ittee Responsibilities. The function 
of the Rules and Editorial Commit- 
tee as a whole is to establish policies 
concerning the most effective ways and 
means of serving those who participate. 
Most of the specific action carried on 
by the Rules and Editorial Committee 
is accomplished through the work of 
individual chairmen and their commit- 
tees. This action is then reported to 
the whole for review. 

Since the geographical location of 
Rules and Editorial personnel is nation- 
wide, it is difficult to hold meetings, and 
a great deal of the work is necessarily 
carried on through correspondence. 
However, the majority of the committee 
manages to gather at least once a year 
and in several very concentrated ses- 
sions discusses and acts on matters 
which are important to all the groups 
as a whole. 

Duties of each chairman include pro- 
motion and publicity regarding the ac- 
tivity, general assistance to those who 
teach or play, correspondence concern- 
ing rules from the standpoint of both 
interpretation and suggestions, rules 
revision, and publishing the guides. 
Sports Guides This last function is 
the one which is perhaps the most 
widely known, for each year approxi- 
mately 100,000 guides are sold through- 
out the United States and Canada. 
These guides are well known to most of 
the leaders in the field of girls and wom- 
en’s athletics, for they contain current 
official rules. 


In addition, these guides carry arti- 
cles of interest for the teacher, coach, 
participant, and spectator. Often re- 
search is reported, and occasionally 
knowledge tests are included. 

Diagrams of the fields and courts are 
always printed along with instructions 
or suggestions for construction and 
maintenance. Almost every guide con- 
tains photographs and other illustra- 
tions of techniques and tactics designed 
to improve the game for all who play it. 
Lists of audio-visual aids are included 


as well as selected up-to-date bibliog- 
raphies. 

The Basketball Guide is published 

every summer. The other eight guides 
are biennial, some appearing in even 
years and some in odd years. 
How Guides are Prepared. Unless 
one has served on a sport committee, 
it would be difficult to imagine the tre- 
mendous job of preparing a guide for 
publication. First the rules must be 
carefully studied in light of suggestions 
and questions submitted by interested 
persons throughout the country. Then 
they must be considered in terms of ef- 
fects on the health of the players, feasi- 
bility, soundness and logic, enjoyment, 
and general effectiveness. 

In the meantime, articles must be 
secured from authors who are willing 
and capable of writing material that is 
interesting, accurate, and of excellent 
quality. Bibliographies must be pre- 
pared, audio-visual information gath- 
ered, bibliographical data on authors 
collected, and a host of other material 
must be assembled. 

Chairmen of NSGWS standing com- 
mittees are available for consultation 
and assistance in the preparation of the 
material which is included in each 
guide. For example, the Rules and Edi- 
torial Chairman reads every article in 
each guide for continuity, quality, and 
conformance to NSGWS principles and 
standards. 

With the exception of Basketball, the 

guides contain two or more sports. 
Therefore, after each editor has organ- 
ized her manuscript, it must be sent 
to a collecting editor who in turn or- 
ganizes and combines the material from 
all of the editors of a given guide. This 
is sent to the AAHPER Consultant, who 
processes the material through the 
printers and into final form. 
Representatives to National Conferences. 
In addition to functions already men- 
tioned, members of the Rules and Edi- 
torial Committee serve as NSGWS rep- 
resentatives to other national organiza- 
tions at whose meetings the NSGWS is 
represented. Last year these included 
the National Conference for Competi- 
tion in Aquatics, National Volleyball 
Assn., American Softball Assn., and 
the National Assn. of Physical Educa- 
tion for College Women. 
Unselfish Service Needed. Workof the Rules 
and Editorial Committee is an interest- 
ing and vital part of the total structure 
of NSGWS. Volunteers to help carry 
out the numerous assignments are con- 
stantly needed. Each guide carries a 
request for assistance and a form for 
names of those willing to serve—or you 
may write directly to Jean Hodgkins, 
Chairman, NSGWS Rules and Editorial 
Committee, Univ. of Calif. at Santa 
Barbara, Calif. Only through co-opera- 
tion and unselfish service of many peo- 
ple are needs and interests fairly 
represented. *® 
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Shirt G166, 
Short G301 


om 
specializing in girls’ gym clothing 


Consideration has been given to every detail wager 
smart styling and extra quality. Correctly sized and cut for titin-- 


ness and graceful lines. Vat-dyed colors. Sanfosized 
~ Genuine locked stitched seams edt 


strain points. reinforced. 


j 
PHYSICAL EDUCATIO N suit: 
- 
craftsmanship that goes into the making of Broderick Gym Suits, 
BROADWAY PARSONS, KANSAS #1727 5. BRAND BLVD. GLENDALE 4, CALIFORNIA 


A WONDERFUL SPORT 
at low cost and upkeep 


It’s easy to start a roller skating program! 
It’s a healthful exercise and the popular 
way to build strong bodies. A favorite 
with boys and girls and budget planners, 
too... roller skating makes a grand co- 


recreational activity. Handles the largest 
groups quickly and easily. Halls, gyms, 
or any large floor area make fine roller 
rinks. Invest in health and fun this season, 


:---Rubber Tire Skates---: 
FOR USE ON WAXED FLOORS IN 
Gyms, Ballrooms or Halls 


ABSOLUTELY 
GUARANTEED 
*- NOT TO MAR, SCRATCH OR DAMAGE- 


Rink clamp skates developed by 
CHICAGO specially for skating on 
waxed floors. The rubber wheels 
are ideal for use on tile, ballroom 
floors or any highly waxed surface. 
Will not harm or mark. 


Write Now to the Leader in Rink 
Skates on How to Start 


‘CHICAGG 


ROLLER SKATE COMPANY 
The Choice of Champions . . . for over 45 Years 
4498 WEST LAKE STREET—CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 
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BY B. E. PHILLIPS 
Editor, Recreational Therapy Section, 
3411 N St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 


W heelchair Basketball Rules 

Tim J. Nugent, supervisor, Student 
Rehabilitation Center, Univ. of Illinois, 
and Technical Adviser, National Wheel- 
chair Basketball Association, reports 
that the NWBA has established a stan- 
dard contract for wheelchair basketball 
games (see June column) and has stan- 
dardized the rules. 

These rules specify a chair of the 
Everest and Jennings Standard Univer- 
sal Model style, limiting the height of 
the foot platform and seat from the 
floor to 4% and 20 inches respectively. 
They prohibit modification of chairs 
which change principal contact points 
with other chairs. (A new type of 
pneumatic wheel which is more service- 
able and maneuverable and which mini- 
mizes floor markings, is manufactured 
by the Durst Cycle Co., Champaign, I1., 
under Mr. Nugent’s supervision.) 

Basically, wheelchair basketball rules 
differ from normal basketball rules, as 
follows: (1) the rear wheels are on 
the free-throw line for shooting free- 
throws; (2) 15 seconds are allowed for 
advancing the ball from the back to the 
front court; (3) there is a six-second 
time-limit in the free-throw circle; 
players may not hold, push, or deliber- 
ately bump other players’ chairs; (4) 
players may not raise their buttocks 
from their chairs by use of arms; (5) 
players in possession of the ball may 
not make a deliberate action on the 
wheels with their hands in any direction 
more than twice in succession; (6) the 
ball must be bounced two or more times 
on the floor before the wheels may again 
be pushed. 


Recreation Needs of Orthopedics 


Louise B. Shepherd, recreation leader, 
Univ. Hospital School, Univ. of Michi- 
gan, reports on a memorandum she re- 
ceived from a resident physician in or- 
thopedic surgery, which points up well 
the recreation needs of orthopedic pa- 
tients. This memorandum was instru- 
mental in initiating the employment of 
recreation personnel for teen-age and 
adult patients in the University Hos- 
pital. Excerpts follow: 

“For some time, I have been considering 
the situation of the orthopedic patients on 
4-East and I wonder if your department 
might not be in a position to be of help to 
them. 


“Our patients are in a difficult situation. 
Many of them are there after acute trau- 
matic incidents that often kill members of 
their family or their friends. They sud- 
denly find themselves in a hospital, fre- 
quently securely attached to their beds, with 
serious and painful injuries. ... Aside from 
the medical measures that are used for 
their recovery, they spend most of the time 
without activity. 

“They are .. . entirely different from 
those on any other service in that they are 
sick and healthy at the same time... . 
The program is fine but it fails to meet the 
needs of those whose life for a long period 
is spent in bed with the same walls and 
floor about them. I feel we are failing to 
provide adequately for these patients with 
the result that their progress is often slowed 
and their hospitalization increased as well 
as their outlook for the future darkened. .. . 

“f am not critical but just raising a prob- 
lem that to me is very important. ... My 
only concern is in the welfare of our pa- 
tients, which too often seems to be for- 
gotten.” 


Recreation Needs of Polios 


Miss Shepherd also sends in an edi- 
torial from the Nov. 21, 1953, Wheel 
Chair Review, published at the Warm 
Springs Foundation. The following ex- 
cerpts from this editorial show the pa- 
tients’ estimates of their needs for rec- 
reation while hospitalized: 

“The Foundation is the finest polio treat- 
ment and rehabilitation center in the world 
today.... 

“Lucky indeed is the patient admitted to 
the Foundation. Not only lucky but bored. 

“A patient on a conservative course has 
two half-hour treatments a day; a func- 
tional patient may have as many as five 
or six half-hour treatments daily. He sleeps 
eight or nine hours; bathing and dress- 
ing takes another hour. There are, how- 
ever, 24 hours in a day. This leaves plus 
or minus 12 hours.... 

“The new patient has just come from 
six months or so in bed doing nothing but 
reading, writing letters and watching TV. 
He doesn’t care if he ever sees a TV set 
again. He wants to do something with a 
group of friends.... 

“So, all right, what can he do? Two eve- 
nings a week he can go to the movies. If 
he has a taste for westerns, he can go 
Saturday afternoon, too. This leaves five 
evenings a week, innumerable afternoons, 
and a long barren week-end, stretching 
ahead of the new polio... . 

“What the new patients and the old pa- 
tients need is an Entertainment Therapist. 
Never has there been a more crying need 
for one than here at the Foundation. All 
resorts, all cruise ships, all places where 
people are isolated usually have an enter- 
tainment program and someone to run it.... 

“In years past the Foundation has had an 
Entertainment Therapist. The Administre- 
tion is trying to find one now. The Wheel 
Chair Review hopes they are trying hard.”*® 
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CLIP-A- 
COUPON 


To Do 


Fill out each coupon you wish 
; Clip them out (see p. 54, too) 
3. Send them to: 


Advertising Manager 
AAHPER 

1201 - L6th Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Hiow It Works 


You send all the advertisers’ coupons to us. 
We will 
see that they are sorted and sent to the adver- 
tisers promptly, so that you will receive your 
order in time for your fall and winter classes. 


This service is for your convenience. 


For Advertisers 
Only: 


Asa service to both advertisers and Associa- 
tion members, this coupon section has been set 
up. If you want to have a free coupon in the 
next feature, send your ad (one-half page or 
more) and copy for the coupon to the 


AAHPER Advertising Manager, 1201 - 16th 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


No coupon space will be sold. We will receive 
the coupons from our readers. Each Friday, 
they will be sent on to you or the person desigq- 
nated by you to receive them. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION RECREATION 


'MEDART 


Basketba!l Scoreboard Brochare 


Basketball Backstop ( ata o« 
Telescopic Gym Seat Cate og 
Gymnasium Apparatus Catalog 


heck The Literature You Want! 


World’s Most Complete Source 


GYM EQUIPMENT} 


Lecker Catalog 

lecherobe Brochure 

Physical Therapy & Anthropometric 
Equipment Catalog 

Orgenization........ 

Street Address 

City & State 


Signed ‘ Title 


MOORE GYM SUITS 


(] To help plan our gym suit requirements, please send us latest 
color booklet and complete information on Moore Gym Suits 


Forward your brochure ‘“Why Gym Suit Uniformity.” 


Remarks 
Nome 
School 
Address 


Town 


Title 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE 
COPY OF CATALOG NOW 


Complete information on all Lovisville 
Slugger Bots for Baseball and Softball. 
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LOUISVILLE 
SLUGGER 
BAT 

CATALOG 


Name 


School 


Address 


City 


THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE 
209 8. STATE ST. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


Send me full details and prices on the items I have 
checked. 


Name 


Address 


City 


AIDS FOR RECREATION AND 


BOOKS, GUIDES, PAMPHLETS 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The Reereation Program (J 


History of Parks and Recreation 
In the U. 8, 


Report on Llementary School 
Conference 


Recreation for Community Living [J 


Eesentiale for Developing 


Community Reereation 0 
Graduate Study 
Undergraduate Preparation C 
Planning Facilities Guide Os 


Zone State Instructor's Guides 


BRODERICK SUITS 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Send Color Catalog on Approved School Styles of Broderick 
Gym-Suits to 


Phy. Dir. 


School 


Address 


City 
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CLIP-A- 
COUPON 


To Do 


Fill out each coupon you wish 
Clip them out (see p. 58, too) 
3. Send them to: 


Advertising Manager 
AAHPER 

1201 - 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


How It Works 


You send all the advertisers’ coupons to us. 
This service is for your convenience. We will 
see that they are sorted and sent to the adver- 
tisers promptly, so that you will receive your 
order in time for your fall and winter classes. 


For Advertisers 
Only: 


As a service to both advertisers and Associa- 
tion members, this coupon section has been set 
up. If you want to have a free coupon in the 
next feature, send your ad (one-half page or 
more) and copy for the coupon to the 


AAHPER Advertising Manager, 1201 - 16th 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


No coupon space will be sold. We will receive 
the coupons from our readers. Each Friday, 
they will be sent on to you or the person desig- 
nated by you to receive them. 
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Address 
Bill me 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Educational Services 
Camden 2, New Jersey 


Also send literature on 


[] RECORD PLAYERS 
Enclosed is 10« Please send me a copy of the 
1954-1955 RCA Victor Educational Record 


as advertised on Page 3 


new 


Catalog RADIOS 

TAPE RECORDERS 
Name 
AMPLIFYING SYSTEMS 


Address () lomm SOUND PROJECTORS 
City 


State 


TELEVISION RECEIVERS 


FREE “How To Catch a Cold” by Walt Disney Productions 
Association Films, Inc. Dept. PE-104-C 

347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send (free loan except return postage) *Kleenex film “How To Catch a Cold”. 
Preferred date 2nd choice 3rd choice 

Also send 6 posters highlighting points in film 


Name Position 


(Please print) 
School 


City Zone State 


*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Putting PR into HPER 


New public relations handbook designed 
for practical use by health educators, physi- ‘ 
cal educators, and recreation personnel. 


68 pp. $1.00 


Name 
Address 
Bill me Check enclosed 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROBLEMS 


in Health Education, Physical 


Education, and Recreation 


Paper $2.00 
136 pp. Cloth $2.50 


Name 


Bill me 


Address Check enel. 


NSGWS, 1201 — 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


SPORTS TEACHING AIDS: AUDIO-VISUAL 


A packet of 3 x 5” cards listing more than 150 
sports films, filmstrips, and slides. This new packet 
combines all listings in 1951, 1952, 1953 packets. Price: $1.50 


Name 


Check enclosed [} 
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TROPHIES & AWARDS 


by the Organization You KNOW for 
QUALITY—QUICK SERVICE—RELIABILITY 


Ask for FREE 
32-Page Catalog of 
Trophies for Bowling and 
All Sports 


UNIVERSAL BOWLING SUPPLY 


The Home of Radio’s Tenpin Tattler 


Dept. R, 515 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


Phone: WAbash 2-5255 


How We Do It 
(Continued from page 48) 


Only two main pieces of equipment 
are required to play this game — a 
net, rope, or string stretched across 
the center of the room approximately 
six feet from the floor, and a light- 
weight, large, or medium-size beach 
ball. 

After the desks are moved aside, two 
teams of players should place them- 
selves on the open playing court, the 
size of which depends on the number 
of participants as well as the space 
available. 

The rules are the same as in volley- 
ball, with the major exception that the 
ball must be hit lightly with the head 
as many times as necessary to get it 
over the net without allowing it to be 
played off the walls, ceiling, or desks, 
To start the game, the volleyball under- 
hand serve is used. 


TIMED GAMES 

by QUINN CONSTANTZ 

Western Carolina College 
Cullowhee, N. C 


TIME IS A PRIMARY factor in the 
selection of activities for our physical 
education programs. There are occa- 
sional activities so popular and valuable 
that despite the unwieldiness of them 
(regarding time) we improvise as best 
we can and include them in the curricu- 
lum. 

Since it is almost impossible to con- 
trol a game so as to complete it in an 
allotted time period, we have devised 
our own rules so that the pupils could 
have equal chances in offensive and de- 
fensive plays during one period. The 
plan we evolved for our softball games 
is as follows: Each team bats an equal 
length of time. For a one-hour class 
session each team bats alternately two 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


NISSEN — — United States — Canada — 


COORDINATION 
CONFIDENCE 
CONTROL! 


GET THEM ALL for your physical education classes 
through Trampolining, the recognized indoor and outdoor 
gym sport, founded by Nissen, creator of America’s first 
Standard Trampoline and designer of an ever-advancing 
Trampoline today. 


TRAMPOLINING 


Bouncing, spirited action for education and recreation in colleges, high 
schools, Y‘s, camps, pools, beaches and armed services. 


Beds 
WRITE TODAY FOR FREE LITERATURE 


NEW NOW! 
NISSEN 

Model 77-A 

Is Ready 
NISSEN 
TRAMPOLINE* 


200 A Avenue, N.W. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Mexico NISSEN 


*Reg. U.S. Patent Office 


ten-minute sessions regardless of the 


number of put-outs. Runs scored count to change at the half inning. 


in proportion. One minute is allowed 


one point each for the offensive team 
and put-outs count one point each for 
the defensive team. Offensive and de- 
fensive points are totaled to form the 
score. 

Any class using shorter periods could 
reduce the length of the playing periods 


The team strategy employed in this 
Timed Softball is not the same as in 
the regular game. For some instructors, 
the advantage of equal participation on 
defensive and offensive may not offset 
the failure to offer legitimate strategy 
situations. ® 
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THE MOST VERSATILE 
SOUND SYSTEM 
EVER DESIGNED FOR 


COMMUNITY 
and GROUP 
RECREATIONAL 
ACTIVITIES 


A complete, self-contained, port- 
able high fidelity sound system 
that fills many important needs in 
the field of group activities... 


> As a CONTINUOUSLY VARIABLE 
SPEED PHONOGRAPH 


6 As a PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEM 


HIGH FivEuTY RADIO 


PRICED FROM 


$279” 


with 

Magnetic Pickup 

The Rhythmaster is equipped with 

either single or twin speakers, or 

can be used in conjunction with any 

existing PA speaker system. In- 

doors or outdoors, the Rhythmaster 

is invaluable in directing group 
activities. 
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For complete details use this coupon: 
REK-O-KUT COMPANY Dept. SK-8 
38.01 Queens Bivd., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
Please send me information concerning the 
Rhythmaster. Also include literature covering: 
Dise Recorders Record Turntables 
NAME 

ADDRESS 


CITY ZONE... STATE 


MATERIALS 


JOHN FRIEDRICH 
Audio-Visual Materials Committee 
Michgan State Colleae 
Fast Lansing, Mich 


USING 
AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


by FRITZ FEBEL 
University of Buffalo 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


PREVIEWING IS an essential process 
in preparation for effective utilization 
of a visual aid. It enables the teacher to 
determine whether or not the visual aid 
is appropriate in the particular con- 
cepts he wishes to convey. 


Planning 

After the film has been previewed 
and the film guide studied, the visual 
aid should be integrated with the rest 
of the lesson. Such factors as the 
methods of developing interest, its rela- 
tivity to the total plan, and its real use 
in the lesson must be planned. The 
teacher should evaluate the visual aid 
prior to its use by asking, “Is this the 
best aid for effective presentation of 
these specific points?” Since the film 
should be integrated with the content of 
the rest of the lesson, its objectives 
should be considered as synonymous 
with that of the main lesson. 


Class Orientation 

To make learning effective, it is im- 
portant to prepare the class for the 
film or filmstrips. The teacher should 
compile either an outline or a list of 
questions which stress the desired con- 
cepts and present these to the class be- 
fore the showing. This should accom- 
pany a discussion on the part of pupils 
and teacher to develop the necessary in- 
terest and motivation to accomplish the 
desired goals. The teacher should make 
sure the pupils are ready to use this 
visual aid, that they know what they 
are looking for. 


Presentation 

It is very important to have the right 
teaching aid at the right time. A smooth 
presentation means adequate equip- 
ment, a room equipped with facilities 
for darkening, proper ventilation, and 
sufficient assistance in projecting. 


Follow-up Activities 

A large part of the effective use of a 
visual aid depends on the procedure af- 
ter the presentation. The teacher should 
tie the concepts portrayed in the film or 
filmstrips into practical application to 
problems being discussed. It may be 
necessary to show the film twice on some 
occasions. Very often testing takes place 
along with the discussion. 

Often other teaching aids may be 
used in the summarizing and follow-up 
process. Part of the follow-up activities 
should concern the evaluation by both 
teachers and pupils of the entire learn- 
ing experience to see its advantages and 
weaknesses. Future use of visual aids 
should then be based on the effective- 
ness of the lesson being evaluated. 


NEW FILMS 
Health Education 

The following films are available 
from Better Vision Institute, Inc., 630 
5th Ave., New York 20. For sale or free 
loan with exception of transportation 
costs. 

WONDERLAND OF VISION. 20 min. 16 mm. 
Color $150. This feature portrays the 
marvels of the eye and its functions and 
the complex sciences, skills, and crafts 
that combine to give Americans the fin- 
est eye-care in the world. 
THE MAGIC PATHWAY. 20 min. 16 mm. 
Color $150. This film spotlights the 
work of the eyesight examiner and pre- 
sents the complex manner in which he 
seeks, detects, and corrects the short- 
comings of vision. 
THE LIFE OF HELEN KELLER. 25 min. 35 mm. 
Slide-sound. $10. 
EYES ON THE JOB. 20 min. 35 mm. Slide- 
sound. $10. This industrial production 
stresses the need for better vision in in- 
dustry as a direct aid to better work. 
THE HO/JSE OF VISION. 25 min. 35 mm. 
Slide-sound. $10. A simple story of the 
eye and how we see. 

General 
FROM SOCIABLE SIX TO NOISY NINE (Ages 
and Stages Series). 22 min. Color $190; 
B & W $110. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36. 

The ages dealt with roughly corre- 
spond to those of first to third graders. 
It illustrates positive parent-child rela- 
tionships, and stresses that each age 
level has its own values in the child’s 
life, in addition to being a_ stepping- 
stone to adulthood. 

MARRIAGE SERIES, SET TWO. 3 films, $260; 
3 filmstrips, $10.80. Correlated with 
Bowman’s Marriage for Moderns. Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Text-Film Dept., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. The set 
includes: 

WHO'S RIGHT. 18 min., $110. A typical 
quarrel between two people married 
only long enough for the wife to see her 
husband’s masterful tendency as “boss- 
rule,” the husband to see his wife’s good 
taste as extravagance. 
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Violation: 


juggle. 


BASKETBALL RULES 
FOR GIRLS 


A set of six filmstrips, in 
full color, with captions, 
$24. Available in sets 
only; not sold separately. 


Produced by 
GERTRUDE JACOBS 


Under the technical direction of 
The National Section for 


Girls and Women’s Sports 


Part! The Game 
Part ll Violations 
Part Ill Technical Fouls 

Part IV Personal Fouls 

Part V Officiating 

Part VI Questions and Answers 


This material was prepared to be used 


as an aid to teaching rules for 


basketball to the 


girls 


beginning players. 


Up-to-date — With 1954 rule 
Available by purchase only, no rentals 


changes. 


To: NSGWS 


1201 16th St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Please send sets BASKETBALL 
RULES FOR GIRLS filmstrips at $24.00 each 
to 


(name) 


(address) 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


To combine a bounceand a 


JEALOUSY. 16 min., $95. A young wife’s 
jealous misunderstanding of her hus- 
band is really an expression of her own 
dissatisfactions and tendency to drama- 
tize. 

IN TIME OF TROUBLE. 14 min., $85. A wife, 
concerned over her husband’s increas- 
ing tendency to drink, sees no connec- 
tion between it and her domineering 
over-efficiency. Her minister offers help- 
ful guidance. 


FILMSTRIP 

General 
HOW TO SURVIVE AN ATOMIC ATTACK. 80 
fr... B & W $3.00 ea. or 10 copies for 
$25.00. Knowledge Builders, 625 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22. Specific in- 
structions on what to do if a sneak at- 
tack occurs and how to prepare to sur- 
vive when a warning signal is given. It 
also tells how and where to get infor- 
mation for those concerned with Civil 
Defense and something of the services 
which need volunteers. 


RECORDS 
SOCIAL DANCING MADE EASY. 14% min. 
per side; 3344 rpm record, $9.00. Edu- 
cational Dance Recordings, Inc., Beard- 
sley Station, P.O. Box 6062, Bridge- 
port 6, Conn. One of a series of educa- 
tional dance records, the first on FOX 
TROT includes four lessons complete 
with music, verbal instructions, dia- 
grams of steps, and a teacher’s guide.® 


FILMS for FREE 


preview before classroom use: 


MOLLY GROWS UP 


e Facts on normal menstruation 
for girls 9 to 15 


e Filmstrip available soon 


EDUCATION FOR CHILDBIRTH 
SERIES 


@ Prenatal Care 
e Labor and Childbirth 
e A Normal Birth 
e Postnatal Care 
Write: 


MEDICAL ARTS PRODUCTIONS 
116 Natoma St., San Francisco 5 
or 


11 W. 42nd St., New York 36 


Entertaining 
and instructive 


for all age groups 


How to Catch 


Animated color film by 
Walt Disney Productions 
sent to you FREE by the 


distributors of Kleenex* tissues 


Here is the Walt Disney brand of 
fun bringing home to youngsters of 
all ages the scientific do’s and don'ts 
of cold prevention — painlessly, 
memorably. This 16 mm. sound and 
color film will be sent to you free 
(except for return postage) on short 
term loan. 


Six colorful posters — highlight 
important points in the film. Size 
14x 20. They make wonderful 
bulletin board reminders. 


FREE — mail order form today ! 


| Association Films, Inc. Dept. PE-1044 | 
| 347 Madison Avenue 

New York 17, New York | 
| Please send me free ‘except for return post | 
| age) your 16 mm., full-color film “How to | 
| Catch a Cold.” | 
| day wanted (allow 4 weeks 

2nd choice ‘allow 5 weeks | 

| 3rd choice allow 6 weeks | 
| Also send free set of poster | 
| Name | 
| please print | 
| Organization | 
| Street 
| Cily Zone Slate | 
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Your group will dance better 
to the exciting beat of the 


GRETSCH DANCE DRUM 


In the actual dance or as a dramatic accompaniment, the 
Gretsch Dance Drum lends itself to colorful interpretations 


of modern, classical and oriental themes. 


Light ond sturdy—-Weighs 23 ounces, has 3-ply laminated 
rock maple rim, finished in transparent lacquer in natural 
color. Head of specially selected real skin with bright 
nickel-plated straining hoop and eight nickel tensioning 
brackets. In ordering mention X4145—Price $15 6 postage 


extra. 


Lomb's-wool-head beaters—Used with the Gretsch Dance 
Drum singly or in pairs. Order #5250 at $2.25 each, post- 


aye extra. JA-1054 


RHYTHM and the NOYES TECHNIQUE 
by Valeria Ladd 


A BOOK for the DANCER Clear text 


and 280 diagrams. $6.50 incl. postage 
Order from Valeria Ladd 
36 East 61st St., New York, N. Y. 


BODY MECHANICS CHARTS 
and Lesson Plans 
Simplified figures, self-explanatory. Set of 4, 
Elementary, High or College levels 
ONE SET $2.50 POST PAID 
Outside ULS. $3 New York City Approved List 
Write to: RUTH E. GOLD 
6319 N. 6th St. Phila. 26, Penna. 


SQUARE DANCE? 
FOLK DANCE? 


RECORDS—-BOOKS—-SUPPLIES 
Official Suppliers to 
Colleges and City Departments 


No postage charge—no packing charge—orders 
shipped same day as received—complete stock 
of all labels in the field 


Send for free catalogs and a sample copy of 


AMERICAN SQUARES 


The Magazine of American Folk Dancing 


1161 Broad Street, Newark 5, N. J. 


Dance (from page 45) 

students, and those who would be elimi- 
nated from dance entirely in a class 
taught by imitation can slowly develop 
into capable and sensitive dancers. With 
understanding, the student can discover 
specific movement co-ordinations for 
himself and become his own judge, not 
having to rely upon outside sources for 
approval. He finds a way of moving 
which is his own—not a copy of some- 
one else’s, 


Movement Relationships 


In addition to understanding the me- 
chanics of movement, the student must 


58 


Originally designed for MARY WIGMAN 


Choice of leading artists and foremost schools 


The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 
Makers of fine musical 
instruments for over 69 years. 

60 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN 11, N. Y. 


become aware of the relationship be- 
tween his moving body and the space, 
time, and energy it needs in order to 
move. He discovers that he responds 
emotionally when he moves, that the 
slightest change in even one of these 
elements will alter the emotional sig- 
nificance of the movement. 

With these awarenesses, the student 
will not have to rely on shaky instincts 
when he begins to compose, but can in- 
stead select sensitively and build move- 
ment phrases which are consistent in 
their use of movement material. He has 
an understanding of the discipline im- 
posed by the material itself. 

Thus the pitfalls of self-expression- 
ism and over-emotionalism are avoided. 
The student need not rely upon exag- 
gerated facial expressions and the stark 
realism of confused and overpowering 
states of feeling. He has instead the 
ability to recognize and mold the es- 
sential movement properties of an ex- 
perience into a well-defined whole which 
is the essence of the experience, devoid 
of embarrassing personal identification, 
yet rich with the emotional overtones 
which accompany the particular com- 
bination of time, space, and energy se- 
lected, 


The Student and Movement 

It becomes apparent from a study of 
Margaret H’Doubler’s teaching or a 
reading of her books (the most recent 
of which are Movement and its Rhyth- 
mic Structure and Dance, a Creative Art 
Experience) that she has acted because 
of a belief in two things: the student 
and movement, and the latter because 
it seems to her the medium which most 
directly induces the student to integrate 
all energies: physical, emotional, and 
intellectual. 

She guides each student as he works 
toward the solution of a movement prob- 
lem to an appreciation of dance as an 
art form and himself as a unique human 
being capable of engaging in art 
activity. 


Recreation ... Tax Dollar 
(Continued from page 16) 


schools and the Public Recreation 
program in these areas. 

Until the teacher-training institu- 
tions and the state departments for 
certification of teachers include in 
their requirements recreation educa- 
tion, we cannot consider teachers 
qualified in this area. If we do so, 
we are then violating the basic prin- 
ciple upon which certification and 
professional preparation are based; 
that is, the satisfactory completion of 
courses of study in the field for which 
the person is to be certified to teach. 

The fact still remains that when 
the schools construct and maintain 
facilities duplicating those of the 
Park Department, which is responsi- 
ble for that function, they are guilty 
of waste of the taxpayers’ money. 
Likewise, when they provide pro- 
grams and leadership in recreation, 
they are duplicating the responsi- 
bility of the Public Recreation De- 
partment and are also guilty of 
waste. 

Thecommunity has a right to expect 
that the people employed by these 
three agencies be qualified to per- 
form the work for which these agen- 
cies are responsible. They also have 
the right to expect thorough co-opera- 
tion among these departments to pro- 
vide the most efficient and economical 
service. 


SUGGESTIONS 

In summary, then, these sugges- 
tions are presented: (1) That the 
Park Department construct and 
maintain the recreation facilities for 
the community; (2) That the schools 
teach skills, develop attitudes and 
appreciation for the wholesome use 
of leisure time; and (3) That the 
Public Recreation Department use 
all the facilities available in provid- 
ing a program of activities and lead- 
ership for the recreation of all the 
people in the community. 

Through co-operative effort, serv- 
ices could be improved and money 
saved. We must be concerned with 
expanding the returns to the people 
on that portion of the tax dollar rele- 
gated to these agencies concerned 
with recreation. * 
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Tips on Football 


(Continued from page &) 


tion should also be given each candi- 
date before he is permitted to report 
for practice. 

A well-equipped training room is 
needed to take care of minor injuries. 
More severe injuries should’ be 
brought to the immediate attention 
of the school doctor or team physi- 
cian. 


TRAINING RULES 


Well in advance of the football 
season, a set of training rules should 
be drawn up and approved by the 
school doctor or physician. 
Prior to the opening of football prac- 
tice, it is recommended that the coach 
meet with all parents of football can- 
didates to explain these rules. At this 
meeting, he should stress the impor- 
tance of obedience to the rules and 
should appeal to the parents to help 
him in seeing that their sons follow 
the rules closely. Each parent should 
be given a copy of the rules to take 
home. 

?arents are usually not familiar 
with football uniforms and _ equip- 
ment. Thus in addition to explaining 
the training rules, the coach can use 
this same meeting to explain and 
demonstrate the protective equip- 
ment worn by the players. 

It is also very important for the 
coach to give each boy a copy of the 
training rules and to explain care- 
fully the importance of following 
them. Once these rules have been 
established, they must be strictly en- 
forced if team morale is to be held 
high. The coach who does not enforce 
these rules will soon lose the respect 
of his players. Experience has also 
shown that players who are willing to 
make sacrifices for football will play 
the game harder. 

Some suggested training rules are 
as follows: 

1. Smoking and drinking will not be toler- 
ated. 

2. Bedtime: Not later than 10:00 P.M. dur- 
ing weekdays and on Sunday. Saturday 
night, 12:00 midnight. 


TROPHIES 


For Top Performers 


MEDALS * CHARMS * AWARD ITEMS 


See the TROPHIES FOR CHAMPIONS Catalog at your trophy dealer 


F. H. NOBLE & COMPANY 


559 W. 59th ST. Manufacturers CHICAGO 21, ILL. 


PLAQUES + CUPS 


KRIMMEL AUTOMATIC 
GYM MAT HANGERS 
Cut Servicing and Replacement Costs 
Useable On Both Canvas 
and Plastic Covered Mats 
Single and Multiple Types 
Write to: 

E K MAT HANGER COMPANY 
P. O. Box 736, Syracuse, N. Y. 


PINNIES 
Washable cotton twill available immediately 
in red, gold, blue, white, black. 


$10.95 per doz. Prepaid 
HOUSE OF HARTER 


Goshen, Indiana Dept. J 


3. Players should not have dates or attend 
dances on the night before a game. Dates 
should be limited to once a week. Work- 
ing on school lessons, reading, watching 
television, or attending an early movie 
are suggested as desirable activities. 

1. Eating between meals should be limited. 
A balanced diet is important. Cut down 
on the greasy and fried types cf food. 
Jo not eat peanuts, chili, onions, hot 
dogs, or any other highly seasoned foods 
on the day of a game. Pie, cake or dough- 
nuts should be eaten only once a week. 

5. All boys are expected to attend all prac- 
tices and meetings unless a prior excuse 
is arranged. Regular attendance at 
school is required. 


LEADERS OF TOMORROW 

Football is a sport which offers 
every boy an opportunity to have fun 
in learning basic skills which may be 
used throughout his lifetime. Under 
proper leadership and with close co- 
operation between home and _ school, 
this great American game will con- 
tinue to play a strong role in the de- 
velopment of the leaders of tomor- 


row. *® 


PLAN TO ATTEND YOUR DISTRICT CONVENTION 


jay fro BASKETBALL 


STEEL 
CHAIN 
NETS 


The Only Net 
GUARANTEED 
for 3 YEARS! 
outdoors or indoors @ Send for Free Catalog 
JAYFRO ATHLETIC SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. J Box 1065, NEW LONDON, CONN. 


NEW CATALOG! 


Yes ... a new catalog of Boys and 
Girls Gym Suits by DODGER is now 
available FREE... . 


Write Today 
Dodger 


Manufacturing Company 
Fort Dodge, Iowa 


New and Exciting Field Game 


SPEED-A-WAY 


Combines elements of running, passing, kicking. 
For boys and girls junior high through college 


Easy to learn; easy to teach. It's fun. 
Speed-a-way film 

One reel, color, sound 

Rental—$3.75 
Also in black and white 
Speed-a-way Guide Book 
Containing the rules, charts and ® articles 
$1.00 


Sale—$95.00 


Order Now 
MARJORIE 8. LARSEN 
1754 Middlefield Stockton, California 
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By AMES CASTLE 
Sports and Industrial Relations Executive, AAHPER. 


Precast Concrete Stadium 

This patented precast concrete stadi- 
um combines the advantages of mono- 
lithic structures with costs competitive 
to steel stands. Known as the Castadia, 
the structure may be enclosed for un- 
der-area storage, rest- and shower- 
rooms, ete. It is produced by Steel-Crete 


Construction Co., 2242 N. 35th St., Milwaukee 
8, Wis. 


Indoor-Track Trainer 

This Indoor-Track Trainer designed 
by Gil Hertz, varsity coach at Northern 
Illinois Teachers College and made by 
Barber-Greene Co.,, 400 N Highland Ave., 
Aurora, til., consists of a 12-foot running 
platform 24 inches wide, composed of a 
flat rubber belt moving over a metal 
plate, with driving pulley flexibly con- 
nected to 3 h.p. variable motor giving an 
infinite range from 194-1,320 f.p.m. 
This gives an approximate range from 
a 60-sec, quarter-mile pace to a slow 
walk. The machine is attracting keen 
interest among physical educators, for 
whom it was primarily designed. 
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Manual on Injuries 

A comprehensive pocket-size manual 
of 32 pages describing modern tested 
techniques for prevention and _ treat- 
ment of athletic injuries, including step- 
illustrated bandaging and taping proce- 
dures as outlined by Carl Erickson, 
trainer at Northwestern Univ., is avail- 
able without charge from Dave Ehrlich 
at Beckton, Dickinson & Co., Elastic Band- 
age Makers, Rutherford, N. J. 


Rawlings Fleetfoot Shoes 

Made in six models—five high-top and 
one oxford—new design Fleetfoot foot- 
ball shoes produced by Rawlings Sporting 
Goods Co., 2037 Lucas Ave., St. Louis, 3, Mo., 
feature Goodyear welt construction, 
oak-tanned outsoles, and full nylon- 
stitched uppers. The shoes remain a 
maximum length of time on their spe- 
cially-designed Fleetfoot lasts to “cure 
in” better fit and comfort. 


Dubow Fall-Winter Catalog 

J. A. Dubow Sporting Goods Corp., 1907 
Milwaukee Ave., Chicago, is ready to send 
you on request a useful, new 36-page 
catalog on its current offerings in 
football, basketball, boxing, and golf 
equipment. This line, which covers a 
broad price and quality range, is par- 
ticularly popular for physical education. 
Dubow says you'll get your catalog 
faster if you mention AAHPER JOURNAL 
in your request. 


Fishing-Text Supplements 

Excellent commercially-produced sup- 
plements for texts on angling in outdoor 
education classes have been submitted by 
The Fisherman Press at Oxford, Ohio. 
They are The Fisherman, a monthly 
magazine edited by George S. Fichter 
and covering a wide scope of fishing 
activities and application of tackle by 
types; and The Fisherman's Handbook, 
a 384-page annual dealing with equip- 
ment, methods of fishing, locations, and 
boats and motors. The magazine is $4 
a year, the Handbook $1 a copy. 


A PHOTO LESSON b, 
TONEY PENNA 


> »? 


play better poll amd the more 
take fessons trom FOUR PRO 


Golf-Lesson Charts 

This is one of two new Golf-Lesson 
Photo Charts by pro golfers Toney 
Penna and Louise Suggs, produced by 
MacGregor Golf Co., Cincinnati 32, Ohio. 
They are available to schools and colleges 
without charge. Charts are 12 inches x 
22 inches, printed in red and black on 
white background, and have a metal 
ring for hanging. 


Selleck-Design Watercycle 

Made of non-rusting materials 
throughout, this watercycle has marine- 
plywood pontoons, protective deck-mats, 
one-piece decks and bottom for superior 
strength. The machine will move at 
about top rowboat speed under modest 
foot-power. It is made by Selleck Water- 
cycle Co., Inc., Boca Raton, Fla. * 
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Available Soon 
w wy 
wy 
CONVENTION 
PROCEEDINGS 
S ®@ 58th National AAHPER Convention, April 19-23, 1954 NS 
and 
® International Congress on the Essentials of Physical 
N 
N Education for Youth, April 11-16, 1954 : 
$2.00 each 
AAHPER PUBLICATIONS 


1201—16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


“endorsed by the great Horry Gilmer 


FOR THE 


GREATEST 


SELECTIONS OF 


“FOOTBALL 
EQUIPMENT! 


The greatest demand tor football equipment ever 
tall ond winter! Get your 
ws and the profits by 
OUBOW GRID EQUIP 
MENT the equipment that is ecclarmed 
the nation over tor it wide selection that 
covers ALL age groups — not only for 
the professional, but for grade end high 
school, prep and college ployer: 
QUALITY PERFORM 
ANCE ore the stendords of DUBOW equipment! 


featuring the fi 


.. and BASKETBALLS 


Presenting The DUBOW molded MBIO officiot 
Bosketball, This famous bell has perfect balance 


true rebound, sturdy con 


struction, and takes the 
The MBIO is just one of the 


hk in @ wide price range shown 


Self-Confidence 
(Continued from page 15) 

the test of eating and conducting himself 

properly in public in a manner which brings 

credit upon himself and his group. 


To be more friendly, to be more at 
ease, to be more helpful to others, to 
be more socially secure—by attempt- 
ing to master self first—each boy and 
virl is ina better position to be help- 
ful to others. Perhaps mental health 
and happiness come by that very 
road. 


STUDENT COMMENTS 

The usefulness of the course is 
perhaps best described by the stu- 
dents themselves. Excerpts from 
graduates’ letters reveal how valu- 
able this training is proving to the 
young people: 

(a) “The changes to be made when one 
goes to college are a challenge. I must say 
that developing mature attitudes in the 
last year of high school is an important 
factor. There are all types of people, and 
it certainly helps to be able to understand 
human nature a little. I have so much more 
self confidence.” 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


(b) “I often think about dear, old T.R. 
H.S., and of our many discussions in our 


class. I miss the atmosphere which the 
room had for such a course. One of my 
integration courses, “Personal Adjustment 
and Mental Hygiene,” touches unon the 
topics which we discussed.” 

(c) “During the last four days, I have 
put to use many of the lessons and instruc- 
tions given in my Social Behavior class. 
At Oberlin Colleye everyone eats break- 
fast, lunch, and dinner in a co-ed dining 
hall. There are about ten of these dining 
rooms which are located in the women’s 
dorms. There are about fifty men and 
women in my hall, plus a house mother. 
The tables are set according to the etiquette 
hooks, even linen napkins. The fellows wear 
jackets and ties. At dinner we say grace. 
At dinner, the fellows help the girls to their 
seats. The dining system is excellent.” 

(d) “How is the Social Behavior class 
coming along this year? That sure is a 
swell course--bet I would have been a real 
mess without it. It was an important factor 
in my life.” 

(e) “A visitor’s first impression of a 
place of business is often made by a secre 
tary. With her lies the responsibility of 
making this impression a favorable one. 
Every day I meet people whom I try to 
treat courteously and pleasantly teachers, 


parents, visitors, and salesmen. Our high 


school Social Behavior course has aided me 
in developing poise and self-assurance and 
learning social and business manners so 
neccessary in the business world today. Con 
fidence, poise, courtesy, and doing right the 
little thines are so important.” 

(f) “Without Social Behavior, I would 
have been lost, because what I learned last 
year has now given me a foundation to 
stand on. Ever since being here, I’ve been 
meeting and introducing a lot of people, 
and also eating at other fraternity houses 
Now I have no fear of being with others 
more experienced than I am socially.” 

(g) “The new friends that I made this 
past week were met so easily. Social Be 
havior gave me such a strong foundation 
that I was able to meet and eat with 


strangers without vetting excited, because 


I was confident and knew that I was doing 
the proper thing.” 


PARENT COMMENTS 

Comments from parents are simi- 
lar. “John is so much more thought- 
ful.” “Jane is happier and more 
tolerant.” “Alice is so much kinder 
to her younger sister.” “The chil- 
dren are understanding now.” “This 
course has helped our entire family.” 
A contribution toward mental health? 
What else?* 
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YOUR DISTRICT REPORTER 


EASTERN DISTRICT 


CARL E. WILLGOOSE 
Director of Health and Physical Education 
Oswego State Teachers College 
Oswego, New York 


CONVENTION 
Boston, Mass.—Apr. 17-21 


EDA FALL CONFERENCE REPORTS 
Printed reports of the EDA Fall Con- 
ference held in September at Syracuse 
University are available from Carl Will- 
goose, conference re corder, State Teach- 
ers College, Oswego, N.Y. 


Massachusetts Miriam Clark 
MR. LAMB AND MR. DAVIS ARE HONORED 

Arthur S. Lamb, MeGill University at 
Montreal, and Charles W. Davis, Berke- 
ley, Calif., received the 1954 Springfield 
College Tarbell Medallion. 

Mr. Lamb, class of 1912, is retired 
Director of the Department of Athletics, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 
and Director of the School of Physical 
Education at MeGill University. 

Mr. Davis, class of 1918, director of 
Berkeley, has been President of the 
recreation and parks for the City of 
Northern California) Alumni Chapter 
for more than 20 years. 


New York Jeannette Saurborn 


ROSS ALLEN DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION 

Ross L. Allen has been promoted to 
Director of Education at State Univer- 
sity Teachers College, Cortland. 

In his new position, he will direct the 
Division of Physical Education, Health 
Education, and Recreation Education. 
Since 1945, he has been Professor of 
Health Education and Chairman of the 
Department of Health Education. 
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MAURA CONLISK 
Assistant Superintendent 
Health, Physical Education, and Safety 
Office of the Supt. of Public Instruction 
Springfield, Illinois 


CONVENTION 
Columbus, O.—Mar. 30-Apr. 1 


Illinois __ _- Maura Conlisk 
ILLINOIS AHPER CONVENTION 

The second annual convention of the 
Illinois AHPER will be at Hotel Pere 
Marquette, Peoria, Nov. 18-20. 

General program chairman is Eugene 
Hill, Tilinois State Normal University. 
Convention reservations and informa- 
tion are being handled by Harold Wel- 
din of the Peoria Public Schools. 

Section leaders will include Jane Awv- 
tell, Bill Fenstemacher, Maura Conlisk, 
Margaret Bourne, C. C. Franklin, 
Charles Brightbill, Allan Sapora, Jokn 
Ludlam, Ross Anderson, A. E. Florio, 
Fred V. Hein, Rachel Benton, Arthur 
Steinhaus, T. K. Cureton, and George 
Stafford. 

MR. EDGREN AWARDED LECTURESHIP 

Harry D. Edgren, George Williams 
College, Chicago, is in India on a Ful- 
bright Lectureship Award in group 
work and recreation for 1954-55. 

He and Mrs. Edgren are stationed at 
the YMCA College, Saidepet, Madras. 
He will also lecture in the Madras 
School of Social Work and will work 
with private and public agencies of 
recreation in Madras in the development 
of further integration and co-ordination 
for the city. 
Michigan - __Delia P. Hussey 

STATE CURRICULUM COMMITTEE 

A new State Curriculum Committee 
on Physical Education has been organ- 
ized for the year 1954-55 by Claire L. 


Taylor, supt. of public instruction, Lan- 
sing. The committee will plan more ef- 
fective state programs for boys and 
girls. 
DIRECTOR RETIRES 

Vaughn S. Blanchard, director of 
health and physical education in the 
Detroit Public Schools for the past 25 
years, retired in August. His fine 
leadership has been recognized on the 
local, state, district, and national scenes. 

George Meade, who has been assist- 
ant director of the Detroit Public 
Schools, was appointed as his successor. 


_....Paul Landis 


MISS JERVIS IS GIVEN AWARD 

Mary Ann Jervis, student at Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati Teachers College, has 
been presented the first Helen L. Ccops 
Memorial Award from a fund estab- 
lished by the Areta Alumnae Associa- 
tion of the University’s Women’s De- 
partment of Physical and Health Edu- 
cation. 


ARTHUR WESTON 
Asst. Prof. of Physical Education 
The Rice Institute 
Houston, Texas 


CONVENTION 
Tulsa, Okla.—Apr. 12-15 


Mississippi _ __Romayne Berryman 
OFFICERS OF MAHPER 

The Mississippi Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recre- 
ation gets under way this year with the 
following officers: President, Angeline 
Watkins, Hattiesburg; President-elect, 
Don Blanchard, Booneville; Erecutive- 
Vice-President, Gene Kidder, Meridian; 
Vice-President for Health, A. D. Ow- 
ings, Jackson; Vice-President for Physi- 
cal Education, Don Snyder, Biloxi; Vice- 
President for Recreation, Jean Kubick, 
Hattiesburg, Treasurer, Helen Osborne, 
Hattiesburg, Secretary, Anne Davis, 
Hattiesburg. 
Virginia Harold K. Jack 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION CAMP 

The State Department of Education 
conducted its third Physical Education 
Camp at 4th Camp Farrar, Virginia 
Beach, in June. The Camp is designed 
to give high school girls a camping ex- 
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perience and to provide in-service train- 
ing for teachers. Frances A. Mays, 
State Department of Education, was 
Camp Director. 

Sixty-nine girls from 21 high schools 
attended. The one-week program in- 
cluded instruction in sports activities, 
stunts, tumbling, and modern dance. 
Discussions were held on the organiza- 
tion and conduct of Girls Athletic As- 
sociations and the value of physical edu- 
cation for high school girls. 

SAFETY WORKSHOP 

A Workshop in Safety was held by 
the Virginia State Department of Edu- 
cation in June, to prepare a.tentative 
manual on the implementation of the 
safety program for the public schools of 
the state. A group of 30 teachers and 
consultants met in Richmond during the 
week under the direction of G. L. Quirk, 
assistant supervisor of health and phy- 
sical education, safety and recreation. 
Out-of-state consultants included Tom 
Seals, Association of Casualty and 
Surety Cos., Stanley Abercrombie, Na- 
tional Commission on Safety Education 
(NEA); and Marian Telford, the Na- 
tional Safety Council. 

Staff members from the State De- 
partment of Education served in a re- 
source capacity, as well as Capt. C. L. 
Whitehead of the Dept. of Civil Defense. 

SAFETY AWARD 

For the past several years Virginia 
has been awarded the outstanding 
achievement award for Group 2 in 
School Traffic Safety Education in con- 
junction with the National Traffic 
Safety Inventory conducted by the Na- 
tional Safety Council. This year, in 
addition to winning the group award, 
Virginia also tied for first in the nation. 
Credit for this achievement is due to 
the development of sound programs of 
traffic safety in the local schools. , 

HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
WORKSHOPS 

During the past summer workshops 
in health and physical education were 
held at Radford College; University of 
Virginia; Virginia State College; and 
Virginia Union University. Nearly 100 
teachers attended in this seventh year 
of the program. 

The co-operation and interest of the 
Virginia Tuberculosis Association and 
its local affiliates made it possible for 
the teachers to attend because of sub- 
sidies granted. 

ALL-STATE FOUNDATION PROGRAM 

The University of Virginia was re- 
cently awarded a special grant by the 
All-State Foundation for the promotion 
and development of a program of 
teacher-training in driver education. 

The Foundation program of assist- 
ance included not only funds for the 
promotion of the program but also an 
allotment for scholarships to enable 
teachers to attend a comprehensive 
course in driver education offered by 
the University.* 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


WILLIAM G. MOORHEAD 


WILLIAM GARAWAY MOORHEAD, 
one of the pioneers in the field of health 
and physical education and President of 
the AAHPER, 1936-37, died at the age 
of 68 on August 21, at his home in East 
Stroudsburg, Pa., where he had been 
living since 1940. Because of failing 
health, he retired in June 1951 from his 
position as Associate Professor at the 
East Stroudsburg State Teachers Col- 
lege where he had supervised the work 
of student teachers in the Department 
of Health and Physical Education. 

Professor Moorhead began his college 
education at the Iowa State Teachers 
College. His interest in physical educa- 
tion led him to Springfield College, 
where he received his B.S. and M.S. de- 
grees, Later, as a fellowship student at 
New York University, he completed all 
requirements for the Doctor of Educa- 
tion degree except the doctoral disserta- 
tion, which ne had to postpone because 
of failing health. 

Prior to entering Springfield College, 
he served as principal of the Washing- 
ton and Hawthorne Schools in Waterloo, 
Iowa. After graduation from Spring- 
field College, he became Director of 
Health and Physical Education for the 
Public Schools of New Britain, Conn. 

In 1920 he accepted the position of 
Director of the Divicion of Health and 
Physical Education, Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. He served in that capacity for 
16 years. During that period, his leader- 
ship and achievements in our field were 
outstanding. 

The extent of his contributions to 
the profession is indicated by the many 
honors conferred upon him. Among 
these were: Honor Award Fellow in the 
AAHPER; President of the AAHPER; 
Secretary and President of the Society 
of State Directors of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation; and member 
of President Hoover’s White House 
Committee on Health.® 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Course in 
Physical Therapy 


ON OCTOBER 3, 1955, a 15 
months’ course will begin for men 
and women college graduates who 
can present twenty-six hours of col- 
lege credit in the biological, physi- 
cal and social sciences. Selected 
applicants having 90 hours of col- 
lege credit who can meet the above 
science requirements, may be ac- 
cepted. Physics and chemistry cred- 
its are required of all applicants. 


For further information, ad- 
dress Director, Division of 
Physical Therapy, Duke Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, 
Durham, North Carolina. 


Doorway GYM BAR 


Instantly 
installed. 
No Nails 


No Screws 


FREE 
Booklet of 
exer cises 
included. 

Recommended 
hy doctors and 
health educators 


Available at Leading Stores 


Write for catalog and information to 


OLYMPIAN INDUSTRIES, INC. 


4720 N. Kilpatrick Ave. @ Chicago 36 
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The JOURNAL Goes to Class 


Questions for your class discussion of JOURNAL articles. 


Tips on Football Fundamentals 
(p. 6) 

1. Plan a high school football pro- 
gram which gives maximum oppor- 
tunity for participation. 

2. Evaluate the author’s techniques 
for football practice sessions. 

3. Diseuss the conditioning schedule 
and training rules suggested by the 
author. 


Baylor University’s Summer Day 
Camp 

(p.10) 

1. How does this day camp pro- 
gram compare with day camp pro- 
grams in your section of the country? 
What changes or suggestions would 
you make in this program? 

2. It is possible for your institu- 
tion to sponsor a similar day camp 
program? What are the advantages 
to your physical education depart- 
ment in sponsoring such a day camp 
program? 


Buy the Best for Football 

(p. 13) 

1. What factors besides financial 
support make the Varsity Mothers’ 
Club desirable? 

2. How would the plan described in 
this article work in a large city high 
school? A small rural high school? 


Road to Self-Confidence 

(p. 15) 

1. Critically analyze the values of a 
course in Social Behavior as de- 
scribed. 

2. What high school courses have 
elements which help to meet the so- 
cial needs of boys and girls? Discuss 
this adequacy. 


Recreation and the Tax Dollar 
(p. 16) 

1. How do these three tax-supported 
agencies operate in your community? 


2. If there is duplication of services 
and facilities, how would you pro- 
pose to avoid it? 

3. Can the author’s suggestions be 
applied to the situation in your com- 
munity? 


A College Faculty Plans for Stu- 
dent Health 

(p. 17) 

1. Outline in detail medical and psy- 
chological services available to you 
in your college or university. Dis- 
cuss their adequacy. 

2. What changes would you recom- 
mend in the health service now avail- 
able to you? 


How Coeducational Are We? 
(p. 19) 

1. Why are coeducational units de- 
sirable in the high school physical 
education program? 

2. What coeducational units might 
you include in your high school physi- 
cal education program? Consider 
the administrative problems involved. 
3. What adaptations and modifica- 
tions of activities would be necessary 
for the conduct of such classes? 


Teaching Swimming Wholesale 
(p. 21) 

1. From psychology, what evidence 
is there to support the statements: 
(a) “... adolescent boys need oppor- 
tunity for wholesome ego-building,” 
(b) “at high school age boys are 
usually out-distanced by ... girls 
scholastically and socially .. . only 
in athletics do they surpass girls’? 
2. What are the sociological implica- 
tions of Question 1? 

3. Evaluate the recognition given 
Instructor Aides in the light of: the 
desirability or undesirability of giv- 
ing awards of any kind; the basic 
human need for recognition; and, 
the recruitment of Instructor Aides.® 
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AAHPER MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


Mail to: Circulation Dept., AAHPER, 1201-16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Name 


Address 


(Type of membership) 


$ enclosed 


[] Please bill me. 


Begin membership with month of Apr. “54 


New 


Renewal 


(Faculty endorsement for student) 


Sept. ‘54 Jan. 


(No subscription available without membership.) 
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Advertisers 


in this Issue 


Aalkco Manufacturing Co. 23 
American Squores 58 
*Athietic Institute 43 
Barnes, A. S. 4) 
“Broderick, Tom 51 
Brown, William C. 42 
Capezio tnc., S. 
Chicago Roller Skate 52 
Coca Cola Co. 22 
Converse Rubber Co. 47 
Dodge, Inc. 24 
Dodger Manufacturing Co. 59 
Driver, Helen |. 42 
Dubow, J. A. 61 
Duke University 63 
EK Mat Hanger 59 
Gold, Ruth E. 58 
Gretsch Manufacturing Co., Fred 58 
Harvard Table Tennis 4 
*Hillerich & Bradsby Co. 49 
House of Harter 59 
*International Cellucotton 57 
Jayfro Athletic Supply Co. 59 
Keds Coach, U. §. Rubber 12 
ladd, Valeria 58 
Larson, Marjorie 59 
MacGregor Co., The 24 
McArthur, George 2 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 4 
*Medart, Fred 9 
Medical Arts Productions 57 
*Moore, E. R. 1 
National Sports Equipment 24 
Nissen Trampoline 55 
Noble and Co., F. H. 59 
NSGWS Film Strips 57 
Ocean Pool Supply Co. 20 
Olympian Industries 63 
Pearson, Ben 24 
Pharma-Craft 2 
Porter, J. E. Cover Il 
*R.C.A. Victor 3 
Rawlings Sporting Goods Co. Cover IV 
Rek-O-Kut 56 
Russell Records 44 
Selva & Sons 45 
Square Dance Associates 45 
State University of lowa 42 
Tampax Incorporated 20 
Universal Bowling & Billiard Supply 55 


* See also coupon ads on pages 53 and 54. 


TYPES OF 
MEMBERSHIP 
Regular $ 5.00 

(Includes $2 for Journal) 
Professional 10.00 


(Includes $2 for Journal 
and $3 for Research Quarterly) 


Student 2.50 
(Includes $2 for Journal) 

Student 
Professional 5.00 


(Includes $2 for Journal 
and $1.50 for Research Quarterly) 
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Professional Books 


*Children in Focus, Their Health and Activity. 1954 AAHPER 
Yearbook. Health education, physical education, rec- 


by Phil Moriarty, diving coach, Yale University. Fea- 
tured is an Olympic Champion. Complete with adapter 
and instructions. 


TEACHING HELPS 


Prepared especially for AAHPER members by the Association 


Set $15.00 


* 10% discount on single copies to AAHPER members only. On quantity orders, NEA 
discount is as follows: 2-9 sopies, 10%; 3% 


Filmstrips 


Basketball Rules for Girls. A set of 6 filmstrips in full color. 


With captions. Available by purchase only, no rentals. $24.00 


Standards in Sports for Girls and Women. Revised 1953. Guid- 


ing principles prepared by the Standards Committee. 
54 pp. 


10-99 cepies, 25%; 100 or more, 33 1/3¢ 


reation education in the elementary school. 288 pp. $3.50 
*Developing Democratic Human Relations Through Health Edu- Official Sports Guides for Girls and Women 
cation, Physical Education, and Recreation. First AAHPER - 
Yearbook. 1951. 562 pp. $3.00 Archery-Riding Guide, 1954-56 75¢ 
*Measurement and Evaluation Materials Applied to Health, Basketball Guide, 1954-55 50 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 1950. 138 pp. $2.50 Bowling-Fencing-Golf Guide, 1954-56 75e 
*Administrative Problems in Health Education, Physical Education, - : 
and Recreation. 1953. 136 pp. Paper $2.00 Field Guide, 1954-56 
Cloth $2.50 Soccer-Speedball, 1954-56 75¢ 
Evaluation Schedules for Major Programs in Health Education, Tennle-Bedminten, 1934-56 75 
Physical Education, and Recreation. Prepared for the 
AACTE accreditation plan. 1952. 
A set of schedules (all 3 areas) $1.00 Special NSGWS Publications 
Separate schedule (one area) 50c Selected Basketball Articles. A collection of articles by out 
**Putting PR into HPER. Public Relations handbook, pub- standing authors from Official Basketball Guides, 
lished jointly by the AAHPER and the National 1936-1953. 96 pp. $1.00 
School Public Relations Association. 1952. 68 pp. $1.00 Reprint Official Basketball Rules, 1954-55. (Reprint of the 
The Physical Educator Asks About Health. Report of the Joint Rules Section only of the Official Basketball Guide.) 
Committee on Health Problems in Education, NEA Special discount: 1-9 copies, 25¢ ea.; 10-49 copies, 20¢ 
and AMA. 1951. 18 pp. 50c ea.; 50-99 copies, 17¢c ea.; 100 or more, 15¢ ea. 
Research Underway and Research Needed. Compiled by the Sports Teaching Aids: Audio-Visual. 1954 edition, by Frederica 
Research Council. Mimeo. 50 pp. $1.00 Bernhard and Marjorie E. Fish. A packet of 3x5 
cards listing more than 150 sports films, filmstrips, 
Loopfilms and slides. This new packet combines all listings in 
Artificial Respiration. 4 loops on back-pressure arm-lift 1951, 1952, 1953 packets. $1.50 
method. Complete with adapter to fit any projector, Special Events in the Physical Education Program. Revised 1951. 
and commentary. Set $4.50 Suggested organizations and sample programs for as- 
Diving. 9 loops, with one fancy dive on each. Commentary semblies, demonstration, and other feature events. $1.25 


75¢ 


When NEA discount is allowed, siagle copy discount will not apply. 
** No single copy discount. NEA discount on quanti'y orders. 


ORDER BLANK 


Quantity 


__Children in Focus 

_Developing Democratic Human Relations 
_Measurement and Evaluation 

_Administrative Problems 

_Evaluation Schedules 


— 
(Specify Area) - One 
_...Putting PR into HPER 
_.The Physical Educator Asks About Health 
Research Underway and Research Needed 
_..Artificial Respiration Loopfilm 
_..Diving Loopfilm 
_....Basketball Filmstrip 


Name 


Address 


1201 - 16th Street, N.W. 


American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 


Quantity 
Archery-Riding Guide, 1954-56 
Basketball Guide, 1954-55 
Bowling-Fencing-Golf Guide, 1954.56 
Field Hockey-Lacrosse Guide, 1954-56 
Soccer-Speedball, 1954-56 
Tennis-Badminton, 1954-56 
Selected Basketball Articles 
Reprint Official Basketball Rules 
Sports Teaching Aids: Audio-Visual 
Special Events 
Standards in Sports 


| AAHPER Member 
| Non-Member 


] Bill Me 


Amount Enclosed 


Washington 6, D. C. 
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WHILE OPERATOR AWAITS signal to put his 15,790. 
pound D8 “Cat” into motion, Herculite Football is pushed 
beneath steel treads. 


THUNDERING FORWARD, bulldover crushes the ball 
into rock-covered ground while giant bolt head- claw into 
Hereulite carcass. 


BRUTAL TORTURE ENDED, Herculite ball lies un- 
harmed except for surface scuffing by bolt heads, still 
fully inflated, still perfectly shaped. 


HERCULITE BALL WITHSTANDS 
23-TON PRESSURE TEST! 


Beneath a waiting monstrous bulldozer, largest Caterpillar 
makes, was placed a production model Herculite Football, 
taken from stock, inflated to standard playing pressure of 
1} pounds. At the signal to move, rumbling massive treads 
crushed the ball into rock-strewn earth while huge bolt heads 
and jagged stone bit. chewed into the ball covering as the 
mammoth machine traveled its full length. When the “Cat” 
came to a halt, there lay the Herculite ball, returned to 
perfect shape, still fully inflated, intaet exeept for clinging 
dirt and chips of stone, 

Thus, to an already impressive record of durability tests 
was added another incredible, spectacular demonstration of 


Hereulite’s toughness: proof that Herculite balls had fully 
earned the right to be designated as... 


BASKETBALLS FOOTBALLS 


VOLLEY BALLS ; * SOCCER BALLS 
RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS COMPANY - ST. LOUIS & LOS ANGELES 
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